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[For the Literary Journal.] 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


(Concluded from page 247.) 


Tue North American Review is 
generally admitted to be the best 
production of the kind ever yet pub- 
It has been 
The 


Editor, not trusting te chance assist- 


lished in this country. 
most judiciously managed. 


ance, as most of our journalists have 
done, has enlisted a large share of 
the literary talent of Massachusetts 
In the list of 
writers for that work in our posses- 
sion, we find many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the State, and 
some who have shone 


under his banner. 


with great 
brilliancy in our most 
public stations. 


important 
It is gratifying to 
find that men whose patriotism and 
firmness in times of public danger 
have most essentially aided our 
country by directing her course, and 
leading her through obstacles that 
threatened to oppose and overwhelm 
her, now that those times are gone 
by, and weaker men capable of 
managing our public concerns, are 
founding new claims upon the grati- 
tude of their countrymen, by assist- 
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at 
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ing them in their literary efforts, and 
by showing them that a strict atten- 
the 
not incompatible with a taste for lite- 
rature. 


tion to details of business is 
Nor are we scarcely less 
pleased to find that many gentleman 
whose pursuits have been more con- 
genial with those of literature have 
stepped beyond the limits of their 
immediate avocations to oblige their 
fellow citizens by allotting a portion 
of their time to our improvement 
and instruction. ‘To the honour of 
Harvard University be it spoken, 
that not satisfied with bestowing upon 
our youth all the benefits of a most 
liberal course of study under the 
best possible advantages, its profes- 
sors, in the management of the work 
under consideration, have extended 
their views to benefiting the whole 
community. The North American 


was commenced, and has always 
been conducted, under their auspices, 
and to them is principally to be as- 
cribed the honour that the work has 


already done, and is hereafter to do, 














































our country. If their sole object 
was fame, they will reap an abund- 
ant harvest, and their greatest wishes 
will, we doubt not, be gratified. But 
if, as we are inclined to believe, 
they had higher views ; if their chief 
object has been to raise our standard 
of taste, and to vindicate their coun- 
trymen from the aspersions of fo- 
reign critics, they must find a sweet 
reward for their exertions in their 
own reflections, and in the grateful 
feelings they have warmed in the 
hearts of their fellow citizens. The 
Edinburgh Review, a 
friend, but real enemy, to American 


professed 


genius, has already been forced to 
yield its mite of applause to their 
merits, and admits that the North 
American is equal to any work of 
the kind published in Great Britain 
twenty years ago. ‘To force praise 
from the mouths of envious and ma- 
lignant slanderers is, in itself, a glo- 
rious triumph ; and this effect which 
has once been produced by the gen- 
tlemen whom we would wish to com- 
mend, is one in which all will rejoice 
who have any regard for the reputa- 
tion of the country. We doubt 
whether either the Edinburgh or 
Quarterly Reviews, notwithstanding 
the great ability with which they 
have always been conducted, can 
furnish a more able list of contribu- 
tors than assist in conducting this 
work. here may be among them 
some of more extended information, 
and many of more literary opportuni- 
ties, but in the main, for real ability, 
we will place the contributors for 
the North American second to none 
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that Great Britain can produce. 
And even in all the generous walks 
of literature or science we can select 
some few who may well compare 
with their best specimens. We 
have in mathematics, one from 
whom proud England has_ been 
obliged to borrow for the safety 
of her navigation. And in philology, 
and the kindred departments, we 
have some whose advantages have 
only been excelled by their avidity 
to learn, and their genius. We fear 
not the Jeffreys, the Giffords, nor 
their associates, when we can pro- 
duce such men as we might name to 
oppose them. But we are running 
off in the praise of its authors, from 
the merits of the work before us. 

It had been supported with different 
shades of ability frem its first establish. 
ment as a monthly work, till about a 
year and a half ago it was entrusted to 
the management of its present edi- 
tor; since that time its march to ex- 
cellence has been uniform. And if 
we judge from the superiority which 
each succeeding number assumes 
over the last, it is still to improve to 
an indefinite degree. We particu- 
larly admire that fullness of know- 
ledge which is apparent in some of 
the articles ; nothing seems want- 
ing; every branch of the subject 
appears to be equally familiar, and 
so much is shown, that we feel as- 
sured that every thing is well under- 
stood. |gnorance can hardly do other- 
wise than betray itself; and when it 
is flattered with the hope of escaping 
detection, is often most apparent. 
The full security which a perfec; 
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acquaintance with a subject gives to 
a writer, leads him into a natural and 
easy train of thought and expression, 
while the very arts by which the ig- 
norant endeavour to conceal their 
defects, is frequently the cause of 
suspicion and the means of exposure. 
But the ability and the information 
of the work before us is too apparent 
to lead to any other conclusion, than 
that its authors are fully competent 
to discuss the merits ‘uf every sub- 
they undertake to handle. 
They never, or seldom at least, con- 
five themselves to mere general in- 
quiries, but rush boldly into the very 
minutia of the questions that pre- 
Not 
a single mistake, either in principle 


sent themselves for discussion. 


or deduction, nor any fallacy in ar- 
gument, but is examined, detected, 
and exposed. They exhibit no fear 
in questioning the grounds upon 
which any particular principle is ad- 
vanced, they never shrink from dis- 
cussion, nor are they prevented by 
the splendour of names from assert- 
ing the privileges of sound criticism. 
The labours of detail are so well 
divided, and the parts so judiciously 
distributed, that every article is al- 
most certainly assigned to the best 
hand. Owing to this judicious man- 
agement, the subjects are always 
ably discussed ; and the abstruse, as 
well as the higher departments, are 
well supported. The excellence 
that prevails in all the departments 
is so uniformly admitted as to make 
the sentiments of the authors of this 
work of very general interest. On 
some of the public questions which 
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have for the last two years agitated 
the country, their opinions were ex- 
pected with unusual avidity ; and 
notwithstanding all that had been 
said in Congress or out of it—all 
that had been spoken or written 
upon those subjects, the North Ame- 
rican, in the view it took of them, 
equalied or surpassed our statesmen 
and our best writers in the discus- 
sion. 

The last number presents a more 
uniformly well supported style, and 
is, upon the whole, more interesting 
The 
articles upon ‘* The English Uni- 
‘“¢ The 


Grecian Art,”’ and * Bailley’s History 


than either of the preceding. 


versities,”’ History of the 


’ 


of Astronomy,” are most beautifully 


written. The examination of the 
proposed new tariff is perhaps the 
best treatise which has appeared 
upon that subject, and all the other 
articles are well written, and exhibit 
a very extensive range of informae 
tion. In general, the style is excel- 
lent: we sometimes meet articles 
that appear to be written by inexpe- 
rienced hands, where the grammar is 
not always correct, and the senten- 
ces are sometimes obscure and in- 
volved, but these faults are growing 
less and less observable ; and in the 
main, we think the work in this re- 
spect will not suffer by a comparison 
with the best English productions of 
the day. 

We are particularly pleased to 
observe the independent tone and 
character which this work suppors ; 
that it has opinions of its own, and 


will not submit to the dictation of 
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any set of men. It seems inclined 
neither to yield blindly to authority 
nor to public opinion, but has its 
It rather 
chooses to direct, than to be govern- 


own opinions to maintain, 


ed. If it supports its independent 
character, though it will not succeed 
in prescribing laws to our citizens, 
yet its opinions will be respected, 
and its influence will extend. 
Fairness and impartiality of criti- 
cism are always among the charac- 
teristics of their work. Itmay some 
times incline rather too much to un- 
dervaluing faults with a pardoning 
eye ; but is seldom, if ever, harsh or 
Where 


mis-state facts, or negligence lead 


unjust. impudence would 
into error, it will correct the state- 
ment, and will sometimes apply the 
But its cha- 
racter is marked by manly candour, 


lash where deserved. 


and it is easy to perceive that to 
praise is more grateful to its authors 
than to censure. The writer of a 
new work should look upon this Re- 
view as friendly in every respect to 
his undertaking ; he has nothing un- 
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fair to apprehend ; and without the 
intercession of friends, or any in- 





trigue or management, he may be as- 
sured that his merits will be fairly 
allowed, and that his unintentional 
will not be treated with 
harshness. 


errors 


We had intended drawing some 
comparisons between the North Ame- 
rican and the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, but the task is difficult 
and somewhat delicate. They are all 
before the public, and let each judge 
for himself. The North American 
is as yet but a new work ; if it con- 
tinues as well as it has commenced, 
it will produce the happiest effects 
We un- 
derstand that its circulation is al- 
ready extensive, and that it is rapid- 
ly increasing. 


upon American literature. 


We hope soon to see 
it spread far and near over the whole 
that it may hereafter 
be read with as much avidity abroad, 
as many foreign works are at this 


day read here. 


union ; and 


N, 
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LETTERS FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Philadelphia, January 4th, 1782. 
My Dear CHEVALIER, - 

I cannot suffer your old acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Curtis, to proceed to Wil- 
liamsburg, without taking with her a 
remembrancer of my friendship for 
you. 

I have been detained here by Con- 
gress, to assist in making the neces- 
sary arrangements for next campaign, 


and am happy to find so favourable 
a disposition in that body, to prepare 
vigorously for it. They have re- 
solved to keep up the same number 
of corps as constituted the army of 
last year, and have called upon the 
states in a pressing manner, to com- 
plete them. 

Requisitions of money are also 


made, but how far the abilities and 
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inclinations of the states, individual- 
ly, will coincide with the demands, 
is more than | am able, at this early 
period, toinform you. A further pe- 
cuniary aid from your generous na- 
tion, and a decisive naval force upon 
this coast, in the Jatter end of May, 
or beginning of June, unlimited in 
itsstay and operatious, would (unless 
the resources of Great Britain are in- 
exhaustible, or she can form powerful 
alliances) bid fair to finish the war, 
in the course of next campaign, (if 
she means to prosecute it,) with the 
ruin of that people. 

The first. that is, an aid of money, 
would enable our financiers to sup- 
port the expenses of the war with 
ease and credit, without anticipating 
or deranging those funds which Con- 
gress are endeavouring to establish, 
and which will be productive, though 
The 


second, a naval superiority, would 


they are slow im the operation. 


compel the enemy to draw their 
whole force to a point, which would 
not only be a disgrace to their arms, 
by the relinquishment of posts and 
states which they affect to have con- 
quered, but might, eventually, be 
fatal to theirarmy Or, by attempt- 
ing to hold these, to be cut off in de- 
tail. So that, in either case, the 
most important good consequences 
would result from the measure. 

As you will have received, in a 
more direct channel than from me, 
the news of the surprise and recap- 
ture of St. Eustatia, by the arms of 
France, ! shall only congratulate you 


on the event, and add, that it marks, 
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in a striking point of view, the genius 
of the Marquis de Boulli, for enter- 
prise, and for intrepidity in resources 
in difficult cireumstanees. His con- 
duct, upon this occasion, does him 
infinite honeur. 


Amid the 


would rejoice to see you at this place, 


numerous friends who 
none (while I stay here) could give 
you a more sincere and cordial wel- 
come than I should. 

Shal! I entreat you to present me 
to the circle of your friends in the 
With all that 


warmth and attachment of the purest 


army around you. 


friendship and regard, 
| have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 


(Signed) Grorce WasHINGTON. 





July 18th, 1781. 
My Dear CHEVALIER, 

You have taken a most effectual 
method of obliging me to accept 
your cask of claret; as I find, by 
your ingenious manner of stating the 
case, that I shall, by a refusal, bring 
my patriotism into question, and in- 
cur a suspicion of want of attach- 
ment to the French nation, and of 
regard to you, which, of all things, I 
wish to avoid. 

I will not efiter into a discussion 
of the point of piviniry, as [ per- 
ceive you are a master at that wea- 
pon. 


scruple arises from a fear of depri- 


In short, my dear sir, my only 


ving you of an article that you can- 


not convenientiy replace in this 


country. You can only relieve me, 
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by promising to partake very often 
of that hilarity which a glass of 
good claret seldom fails to produce. 
With much truth 
and affection, 
I am your's, &c. 
(Signed) Georce Wasuincron. 


Mount Vernon 1st. Feb. 1784. 
My Dear Cuevatier, 


I have had the honour to receive 
your favour of the ¢3d of August, 
from L’Orient, and hope this letter 
will find you in the circle of your 
friends at Paris, well recovered from 
the fatigues of your long inspection 
of the frontiers of the kingdom. I 
am at length become a private citi- 
zen, on the banks of the Potomac, 
where, under my own vine and my 
own fig tree, free from the bustle of 
a camp and the intrigues of a court, 
I shall world 
with calm indifference, and with se- 


view the busy 
renity of mind, which the soldier in 
pursuit of glory and the statesman of 
a name have not leisure to enjoy. I 
am not only retired from all public 
employments, but am retiring within 
myself, and shall tread the private 
walks of life with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion. 

After seeing New-York evacuated 
by the British forces on the 25th of 
November, and civil government es- 
tablished in the city, I repaired to 
Congress, and surrendered all my 
powers, with my commission, into 
their hands on the 23d of December, 
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and arrived at this cottage the day 
before Christmas, where I have been 
close locked in frost and snow ever 
since. Mrs. Washington thanks you 
for your kind remembrance of her, 
and prays you to accept her best 
wishes in return. 
With sentiments of pure and una- 
bated friendship, I am, 
my dear Chevalier, 
your most affectionate 
and obedient Servant, 
Grorce WASHINGTON. 


Mount Vernon, 2d June, 1784. 
Dear Sir, 

I had the honour to receive a let- 
ter from you by Major L’Enfort. 
My official letters to the Counts de 
Estaing and Rochambeau (which I 
expect will be submitted to the 
members of the society of the Cin- 
cinnati in France) will inform you 
of the proceedings of the general 
meeting, held at Philadelphia on the 
3d ult., and the reasons which in- 
duced a departure from some of the 
original principles and rules of the 
society. As these have been detail- 
ed, | will not repeat them, and as we 
have had no occurences out of the 
common course, except the establish- 
ment of ten new States in the West- 
ern Territory, and the appointment 
of Mr. Jefferson (whose talents and 
worth are well known to you) as one 
of the commissioners for forming 
commercial treaties in Europe, | 
only repeat to you the assurances 
of my friendship, and express to 
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you a wish that I might see you in 
the shade of those trees which my 
hands have planted, and which by 
their rapid growth at once indicate a 
knowledge of my declination, and 
their willingness to spread their 
mantles over me before I go hence to 
return no more.—For this, their grati- 
tude, I will nurture them while I stay. 


Before 1 conclude, permit me to 
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recommend Col. Humphreys (who 
is appointed secretary to the com- 
mission) to your countenance and 
civilities whilst he remains in France. 
He possesses an excellent heart and 
a good understanding. 

With every sentiment of esteem 
and regard, I am, my Dear Cheva- 
lier, your most affectionate Servant, 


Geo. WASHINGTON. 





[For the Literary Journal. ] 


SUN SET. 


Oh it is sweet at twilight hour to view, 

While sinks the sun beneath the western sky, 
The bright clouds sailing through a sea of blue, 
Attir’d in robes of gorgeous majesty. 

And as along the vaulted canopy 

With Sol’s last lingering crimson rays they beam, 
Like airy sprites in graceful curves they fly ; 

And wild and fancitul as forms that seem 

To glide around our couch in fitful feverish dream. 


And now a beauteous landscape strikes mine eyes, 
Where nature glows in loveliest, richest pride, 
And lofty towers and palaces arise, 

With gardens gay and flowing stream beside. 
Methinks seraphic forms appear to glide 

In snow-white robes amid yon bower remote ; 
Methinks upon the Zephyr’s gentle tide 

1 hear the lute’s low breathings softly float, 

Like the AZolian harp’s slow rising, solemn note. 


But ah! ye fairy visions of delight, 

E’en while I gaze spell-bound by Fancy’s power, 
How fast ye vanish from my raptur’d sight, 
Like Joy’s delusive evanescent hour. 

And every mimic scene and glittering bower 
Melts quick away like wreath of mountain snow, 
And brilliant palaces and gilded tower 

Fainter and fainter in the sun beam glow, 

Till night her sable mantle over all doth throw. 


Thus do we ever see the finest forms 

Blighted the soonest by Death’s ruthless sway, 
And thus the brightest minds that genius warms 
Pofore misfortune’s chilling blasts decay. 
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Thus youth’s enchanting prospects fade away, 
Thus riper manhood’s warmest hopes deceive, 
Thus years of gloom do sunny hours outweigh, 
And thus while o’er departed joys we grieve, 
Life swiftly flits away like clouds at summer’s eve. 


ee F 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Requiescat in pace. 


Thou sleep’st in peace who once wert prest with wo, 

Thy griefs are past, thy suff’rings now are done, 

The tears from those dim eyes no more shall flow, 

For God will from thy cheek wipe every one. 

The wind-tost wave is calm’d, and sleeps on ocean’s breast. 
So in th’ embrace of death afflicted suff’rer rest. 


Thy gen’rous heart has griev’d when others wept, 

Thy own bereavements greater far than theirs ; 

Often nocturnal vigils hast thou kept, 

And oft for speedy death hast offer’d_ prayers. 

Thy prayers are heard and answered to thy God addrest, 
With Him in realms above poor mourner may’st thou rest. 


Often with passion’s impulse hast thou striv’n ; 
To conquer Self thy glory and thy pride, 

A pride full worthy of a son of Heaven ; 
Success was to thy efforts not denied. 

The battle now is won, in robes of honour drest, 
Thy weapons laid aside, triumphant soldier rest. 


Thro’ the dark paths of life, fatigued with care, 
Thou rov’d’st unhappy, missing oft thy way, 
Studious to shun, thou could’st not ’scape each snare, 
Conceal’d the unwary passer to betray, 

Thy tedious journey ended, with the greater zest 

In heavenly habitations tir’d wand’rer rest. 


Much hast thou toil’d to do the righteous will 

Of Heav’n’s august beneficent Supreme ; 

And He thy cup with blessings now shall fill, 
Nor will he thy attempts ‘‘ short.comings’’ deem. 

What thou hast done, full well shall what thou art attest, 
Thy work’s completed now, then weary lab rer rest. 


Thou wert a man whose soul was on thy lips, 
Whose hand was open, and whose heart was kind ; 
Tur’ death thy early bloom of promise nips, 
Chy excellence shall long remain in mind. 
[ lov’d thee much, and tenderly—Oh mem’ry cease 
To wound my inmost soul—Bright Spirit rest in peace. 
Icnotus. 
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{For the Literary Journal.] 
STANZAS, 


ON HEARING A SKY-LARE SING. 


Bird of the morn, oh hush thy note, 
And for awhile be still, 

And let al) thoughts of other years 
Lie slumb’ring while they will ; 

Nor wake the dreams of joyous times 
That never more can be, 

When all was music sweet as thy 
Own morning melody, 
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Past are those days of joy and bliss, 
When life was wreath’d with flowers, 
And all the griefs that crossed the breast, 
Were like the summer showers 

That dim some moments while they fall, 
But freshen where they lie, 

And leave behind the rainbow’s hue 
To glad the youthful eye. 
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The sun will wilt the summer flow’rs 
The rainbow’s hue will fade, 

And hopes that brighten’d youthful years 
Within their grave are laid : 

I lov’d those days, for they were sweet, 
Too sweet to linger long ; 

But now they’ve past, and live alone 
In memory and song. 


ceo ee 
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[For the Literary Journal.} 
LORD BYRON. 


SY tx0es Macs mabose VET. 
Moscutvs. Idyl. I. v. 6. 


Or the salutary consequences 
which follow, upon either the reading 
or the writing of poetical composi- 
tion, we believe we never heard any 
but a dull man doubt. The lan- 
guage of true minstrelsy is that of 
mind in its highest elevation; 
and gives utterance to the feelings of 


a soul, lifted beyond earth and time, 
and moving in a pure world of its 
own creation. It has ever been the 
expression of those stronger or finer 
passions, which ordinary life fails to 
present, and which, therefore, it 
were vain for common diction to 
attempt to tell. Who, in thought or 
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with the pen, ever steps beyond the 


limit of the mere reasoning faculty, 
and wanders in that region whose 


emotion mingles with its exercise, 
without embodying his conceptions 
in forms which reason simply never 
could supply ? Prose, in such cir- 
cumstances, is in reality the true in- 
spiration of poetry : and if any with 
this power have never written in 
the more regular language of verse, 
it is only because they shrunk from 
the trial. 

When it was said that a relish for 
the enjoyments of poesy found in 
their benefit its true reward, the re- 
mark was intended equally to be 
applied to intellect and morals ; for 
that advantage would be in truth 
but dubious, which sharpened the 
vigour of the first, only to tarnish the 
purity of the second. Yet there is 
a felicitous combination in this exer- 
cise, of all that is excellent in both. 
The mind learns to classify its 
blended thoughts ; to give point and 
edge to its expression; to elevate 
what ‘s vulgar; to make what is 
substantially beautiful brighter by 
‘its clothing. Now, in such an em- 
ployment, the heart in its aspirations 
is ever tending upward: for the 
images from whose harmonious union 
the minstrel weaves his song, are 
fed by an aliment of which, where- 
ever it exists, this world may never 
lend a part. Hence the tempera- 
ment. of poetry is most generally also 
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that of devotion: there is no boun- 
dary-line prescribed to the bard, in 
the vast travellings of his fancy ; 
and the very uncertainties of an in- 
visible state only rouse him to pry 
still deeper into its recesses. From 
these excursive flights into a region 
where so much is imaginary, the soul 
must return exalted, chastened, and 
refined ; and the poet, in all his 
fictions, become the better man. 

Let us by no means, in what we 
have hinted, be understood as assert- 
ing, that high morality and poetic 
excellence are always inseparable, 
even in him whose bosom is enkin- 
died with the brightest fire. So 
broad a proposition would well be 
narrowed by the damning truth, that 
some of the first on the records of 
their native art, have soonest yield- 
ed their passions to the dominion 
of appetite and lust, and suffered 
their intellect to run wanton in the 
most profligate infidelity. Yet it 
may safely be ventured, that the 
professional labours of these few ex- 
ceptions to a common rule, were not 
only far from being the cause, but 
were in some measure the preven- 
tive of so pestilent a disease. Was 
not the grossness of their earthly af- 
fections sometimes purified by this 
communion with loftier things? Did 


not the monitions of conscience 
strike a deeper sound, when the soul 
had quitted for a season these ma- 
terial scenes, and gone wandering 
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through the world of spirits? Nay, 
more ;—does not the very inconsis- 
tency, admitted to prevail, between 
the life and writings of these gifted 
children of minstrelsy, seem in itself 
indicative of some high prerogative 
of the poet's melodious power, to 
abstract him in the moments of inspi- 
ration from the low contaminations 
of sense, and carry him nearer to his 
God ? 

From this wholesome tendency in 
the employments of poetic talent, 
there will most generally be found 
in its true disciples a strong sense 
of right, which aberrations of prac- 
tical conduct may weaken, but can- 
not destroy. Very many bards have 
been Christians too: and in others 
who could not reasonably claim that 
heavenly title as their own, we 
might infer something very nearly 
approaching it, from most which 
their pen has left behindthem. The 
spirit within spoke amid the visions 
of their immortal fancy, in a voice 
too strong to be resisted ; and what- 
ever they might have lived, when 
they wrote, it was like men who 
felt, and wished to feel, that when 
this present has vanished away, 
there is a more enduring habitation 
to succeed. Those, therefore, and 
we are sure they are not many, who 
sat down to muse upon themes on 
which poets only delight to dweil, 
with a resolution to crush, as it rose, 
every memento of heavenly things ; 
to quench the first opening beams of 
that light which cometh from above ; 


to. stifle the conyictions of a hope 
which is longing to be at rest ; have 
something mixed in their compound 
of character, which more than com- 
mon depravity has formed. What 
may we say of the monstrous atro- 
city of him, whose own hand thus 
wraps in thick shadows the sources 
of his dearest pleasure? We know 
no apology that may serve to lessen 
the criminality of such strange per- 
version. — It is the self-created blind- 
ness of a heart, too foul even for the 
ordinary fellowship of man with man ; 
and in the case of such utter devia- 
tion from the plain land-marks of 
truth, it might not seem unnatural to 
conjecture with Dante, that the soul 
had ceased to tenant its body, and a 
devil had filled its place. 

We have confined ourselves, in 
the above remarks, principally, to 
poetry in its effects upon the moral 
qualities of its subject, because it 
was the more immediate intention 
of this essay to examine a wonderful 
anomaly in this respect, in the per- 
son of the master minstrel of the 
present day. To say in what man- 
ner Byron’s mighty and cultivated 
genius has executed the labours to 
which he has devoted his life, were 
needless when himself has already 
told the tale. It were superfluous 
to tell, that he has given us the 
melody of verse in all its combina- 
tions of beauty ; that he has touched 
every passion which nature can com- 
mand ; that he has detected the most 
secret workings of the human heart, 
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in all its shifting attitudes and 
shapes. But that, with a wickedness 
of purpose co-equal with his mind, 
he has ever turned backward from 
the pure path to which his better 
knowledge must so often have led 
him, will perhaps not be as readily 
admitted by those, who have been 
too soothed by the enchantment of 
his numbers, to know any thing of 
danger in the sound. But would it 
not be well to examine if beneath 
that ‘treacherous guise, there lurks 
not something to which approach 
were better shunned than courted ? 
There may haply be found running 
through each enticing cadence even 
of this sweet singer, that which 
would make shipwreck of every joy 
in this life, and every hope in 
another; which would cast man, 
bleak and bare, on the solitude of a 
gloomy disaffection to his kind; 
teach him there is nothing human 
that can quiet a restless heart, and 
nothing divine that can fill the void ; 
lead him on by successive steps from 
the abandonment of one connecting 
link after another, that binds him to 
his Maker and his fellow, and then 
leave him to trembling, doubt, and 
despair. 

It is curious to observe, amid the 
many coloured changes of circum- 
stance and situation in which this 
singular being has been found, how 
all external things have fallen to the 
same dead level in his view. The 


advancement of years only serve to 
make deeper the strong outlines of 
his original character : and it is one 
tone that speaks in the tameless Cor- 
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sair and the vengeful Giaour, and 
from the first to the last wandering 
of the unsatisfied, unsatisfying Ha- 
rold. The storm which his owa 
morbid temper awakes within his 
bosom finds not a cessation, but a 
new exciting cause in nature’s softest 
loveliness, in the choicest regions of 
modern art, and among the grander 
relics of days gone by. Every new 
stage of his journeyings is to him 
but the flitting passage of a spirit all 
centered in itself, borne like some 
shadow over a world to which it feels 
no relation, and where it acts no part. 
The few transient gleamings of 
thought which come a little nearer 
to humanity in their shape and bear- 
ing, seem only intended to show 
with what ease he can at the next 
moment scatter them away, and laugh 
at the illusion which himself had 
formed. There is a cold and une 
moved determination to take delight 
in nothing with which others may be 
pleased ; to remain fixed in that nar- 
row circle of existence which his 
own frigid philosophy has drawn. 
His very love is that of one who 
turns sporting while the fit is on him, 
and makes one out of the many ec- 
centric movements which fill up the 
measure of his days. And when it 
does appear, it receives ample com- 
pensation in that settled and bitter 
hate by which it is ever sure to be 
succeeded. | 
With these characteristics of our 
noble author’s mind and feeling, 
which meet us at every effort of 
his pen, there is yet a striking con- 
firmation of the remarks with which 
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our subject was commenced. In 
spite of the deliberate training in 
which he has disciplined his every 
thought and affection, the exquisite 
melody of his song will at times waft 
his spirit to the contemplation of that 
divinity who first gifted him with a 
poet’s power.. But it is as sudden 
in its departure as its birth. Waking 
as from the mockery of a dream, he 
curses the foible which had unman- 
ned the steady resolution of his 
soul ; and imputes the miseries of his 
own folly and guilt to the absence or 
the errors of that Providence in 
which he will not confide. The dis- 
contented melancholy of a heart that 
refuses to be at ease; that scorns to 
beg comfort from aught that its own 
resources cannot supply, and yet 
has nothing of its own that.can suc- 
cour it in its need; this is the chief 
burden of that finished strain, which, 
touched to a worthier note, might 
itself carry countless willing captives 
to the peace they are longing to 
find. 

It has been often urged, with a 
sort of spurious pity, that Byron’s 
life has had its share of troubles; 
and that these have weighed so 
heavy in the balance of his being, 
as to drive him to those dark prin- 
ciples which his writings so con- 
stantly avow. But perhaps it would 
be better, exactly to reverse the po- 
sition, and say that his principles 
have ever given the colour to his 
fortune. The accident of birth 
granted him what only a few out of 
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the many can enjoy ; and it was his 
own to improve or mar those bless- 
ings which he found. His wretch< 
edness has been uniformly of his own 
making; the misery of one who 
never cared for others, nor would be 
cared for by them. But let us grant 
that his sufferings have been derived 
frem sources which he could not con- 
trol. Where, even in this case, is 
the excellence of that rule of action 
which his stubborn spirit has pres 
scribed ; and why, like some as un- 
happy but wiser bards, has he not 
learnt, amid all his knowledge, to 
know himself? Young’s high ambi- 
tion fed him with dreams of pleasure 
through his earlier days ; and when 
the pageant at which‘he grasped had 
vanished away, he found the vision 
of eternity yet brighter to his gaze. 
Cowper’s gentler measure tells us he 
was weary of a passing world, not 
because he found no beauty which 
could please him, but because its 
discordant murmur grated too rough- 
ly on the sensitive mould in which 
his genius had been cast. His effort 
was to brighten, not extinguish the 
light, which that world already pos; 
sessed; and his very insanity had 
more of heaven than of earth in its 
materials. Milton, when he could 
no longer look at nature, looked a 
step further up to nature’s God ; and 
applied those modes of pleasure 
which he yet enjoyed, to thank the 
Author by whose sufferance they re- 
mained. Byron sees all through the 
distorted medium of his own unsanc- 
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tified affections ; and in the tempest 
which his emotions raise, he alike 
turns loathing from the consolations 
ef life, and shrinks at that eternal 
sleep in which he would fain impel 
himself to believe. His disease is 
indeed that for which nothing earthly 
can find a cure ; and one so hardened 
in his own understanding, may not 
soon find a remedy above. 

On the whole, then, we might sum 
up the account, and say, that if we 
would see poetry in all its height, 


and depth, and strength ; if we would 
find the accomplishments of a 
finished education revealed in one of 
the brightest of her sons ; and genius 
and learning together proclaiming 
the triumphs of the human mind ; we 
may have every thing united here. 
But these were better never known, 
than if, with the sweet morsel, we 
should swallow that poison of the 
soul to whose bitterness there is no 


end. 
L. C, 








[For the Literary Journal. } 


SONG OF AN OBEAH PRIESTESS. 


Where Niger rolls his mighty wave, 
O’er jasper rocks and coral trees, 
Their shoots where tuneful osiers lave, 
Bending symphonious to the breeze ; 
Where, mid the scented groves around, 
The ananas’ golden apples grow, 
A jet-black, pigmy race is found, 
Whose power all Afric’s children know.* 
Reflected in the chrystal tide, 
Their fairy city hangs beneath ; 
Since first its battlements were spied, 
Three thousand years have slept in death. 
A giantess among them all, 
To me their charms and spells were given ; 
And I can summon to my call 
The powers of ocean, earth, and heaven 
I know the spirit, at its source, 
Who pours out Niger’s mighty urn ; 
And at my bidding, in its course, 
He bids the refluent wave réturn. 
I can control the giant black, 
Who sways the wild tornado’s ire ; 
The yellow fiend, along his track, 
Who sheds disease’s withering fire. 
I know the monster fell who rides 
The desart wind’s o’erwhelming wings ; 
I know the taunting sprite who guides 
Thro’ burning sands to fleeting springs. 


* Herodotus mentions such a people. 
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_ Down in the chambers of the deep, 
Where the sea-cow her pasture finds ; 
I know what mystic secrets sleep, 
What spells the seaman’s tyrant binds. 
I know each shell whose music slumbers,* 
And of their notes the won’drous key, 
Which, or to bland, or wrathful numbers, 
Unlocks the varied melody. 
This spreads unbroken calm around, 
As marble smooth shall ocean lie ; 
And this shall churn its depths profound, 
Until its mountains lick the sky. 
The gaunt hyena on I goad, 
The ravening lion forth I send, 
I give new venom to the toad, 
The adder’s paunch new poison lend. 
Lamb-like I bid the tiger frisk, 
The crocodile weep mercy’s tears ; 
Dove-like the eye of basilisk, 
Bound by my master spells, appears. 
To basest earth and stubborn stone 
The sympathies of life I give ;f 
Pining in marrow, blood, and bone, 
The victim dare not hope to live. 
Thus feathered through the night I’ve sped, 
On Atlas’ loftiest peak 1 stood ; 
I saw the moon turn crimson red, 
I saw the stars sweat showers of blood. 
I call up dead men from their graves ; 
I cleave the earth with chant prolix ; 
The sun’s fierce orb, the ocean caves, 
My double balls of sight transfix.{ 


* Alluding to marine productions in the West Indies, having on them the semblance of musi- 
cal notes. See Moore’s Ode to the Genius of Harmony. 

+ Alluding to the setting of Obi. . ; 

¢ The last two verses are translated from Ovid’s Elegies. 


EEE 
[From the New-York Columbian. } 


Mr. Eprror, 

The following lines were suggested on peeing. an elegant Miniature Paint- 
ing, by A. Dickinson, of the Graces disarming Cupid, and binding him with 
fetters of roses. Presuming that you are desirous of patronising the Fine 
Arts, I send you this little memento of my admiration, and though it is some- 
what descriptive of the Painting, it will give but a faint idea of the beautiful 
effect produced by the artist. 

Your obedient servant, C. FS: 


The lovely Graces’ joyous hours 
Were loiter’d ’mong the Paphian bowers ; 
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Reclining soft on beds of rose, 
The Muses lull’d them to repose. 

The queen of beauty lov’d the maids, 

And shar’d their gambols in the glades ; 
Now on the fragrant meadows dancing, 
Her smiles their gentle breasts entrancing ; 
Now, in some shade, by all unseen, 

They bathe their beauties in the stream ; 
Oft would they laugh at Venus’ smart 
{nflicted by her Cupid’s dart— 

‘And if she chid them as severe, 


They soothed her with a pitying tear. 
Oft would the girls, with martial airs, 



















Assume the arms that Cupid wears ; 

And when he wept, their downy breast 
Would lull the urchin to his rest. 
Ungrateful boy! not balmy kisses, 

Caresses soft, nor melting blisses, 
Can lure thee with thy wanton darts 

To spare the Graces’ gentle hearts. 

Ah now, farewell the careless mien, 

The smiling eye, the breast serene, 

For Passion burns with all its fires, 

And Joy gives way to warm desires— 
Aglaia, and Eurphrosyne, 

And Thalia, now their gambols flee ; 

With sighs their careless tresses move, 
Their tears confess the power of mighty Love. 
By grief to sweet recesses led, 

They found Love on a flow’ry bed ; 

The clust’ring myrtles shade his slumbers, 
The Zephyrs sigh in soothing numbers ; 
His smiles his blissful dreams betray, 

Upon the verdant ground his weapons harmless lay. 
They snatch him to their downy charms, 
And quick deprive him of his arms ; 

And lest he should play tricks again, 

They bind him ina rosy chain. 

And while he pleads with fond embraces, 

They call him pris’ner to the Graces : 

Nor will they let the caitiff go 

And feel the joys of freedom sweet, 

Unless to try his wicked bow, 
And bring their lovers at their feet. €. F.$. 
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“ ! SUBSTANCE OF WHICH WAS DELIVERED 
(/ —_ |NSTITUTION, BY T. CAMPBELL. 
‘TURE I.——PART II. 


In concluding the former part of 
ais Lecture, | remarked, that the 
2rm Poetry, in its extensive and 
hilosophical meaning, applies to 
rose fictions, when they delight the 
nagination. But I endeavoured to 
iscriminate the delight of the imagi- 
ation, from that mere curiosity in 
le stir of existence, the gratifica- 
on of which is the object of the 
reat mass of novels. Fancied events 
nd characters are not poetry, un- 
‘ss they present conceptions of Na- 
ire heightened above common- 
lace, skilfully selected, and origi- 
ally combined. It is true, that fic- 
on makes an approach to poetry, 
ie moment thatit represents scenes, 
id incidents, and characters, with a 
ory or drama possessing harmony 
‘design ; but the approach will be 
ery distant, if a spirit be not also in- 
ised into the imitation of life, that 
all make it seem like a magic 
sion of the original. The imagina- 
on cannot be saidto be exercised, 
aless we are transported beyond 
eality. : 

I have also said, that Comedy, 
iough it often conveniently dispen- 
's with verse, is allied to poetry in 
snature. There is no doubt that 


our comic emotions are less eminent- 
ly poetical than those of our serious 
sensibility, and that the sense of ridi- 
cule rather humbles, than flatters, 
the pride of humanity. But ridicule 
is nevertheless a boldly fanciful pow- 
er, and one that transports us out of 
all mediocrity of sensation. Nor is 
it unconnected with our perceptions 
of moral truth, The exaggerating 
medium through which it exhibits 
human follies, may not be compared, 
indeed, to the magnifying telescope, 
that makes us acquainted with the 
glories of heaven, but to the micro- 
scope, that amuses us with the plu- 
mage and panoply of the half-visi- 
ble tribes of creation. It detects all 
the fluttering vanities in ‘* that little 
busy world, the heart of man.” It 
possesses and carries us away ina 
torrent of gay enthusiasm. A total 
insensibility to the comic, though not 
a proof, is rather a_ suspicious 
symptom of the other imaginative 
faculties being obtuse. And there 
have been more absurd distinctions 
made by theorists, than that of Lu- 
cian’s philosopher, when he discrim- 
inates man from ass by his risibility--- 
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~~~ ‘would ask where Shakspeare found 
_ his Falstaff, except in the mine of 
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The consummate characters of 
comedy are great ideal conceptions, 
master-pieces of imagination, though 
their familiar mirth may make them 
seem our humble acquaintances. It 
is true that we hear, every day, of 
particular persons having been the 
real originals exactly delineated by 
the most humorous authors. But in 
proportion tothe genius of such 
moral painters, we may venture to 
deny the possibility of their having 
copied individual portraits. Some 
eccentric person may have been 
generally in the mind of a writer at 
the time of his sketching an exquisite 
character, but only as a rallying 
point to the innumerable original 
imagination. Who 


the imagination have entered into 
the ‘invention of such characters, 
they appear to be individuals. Con- 
summate art makes us forget that 
they have been invented, and gives 
them the free and familiar air of 
reality. The bulk of fiction writers, 
unable to create imaginary beings of 
this description, take a shorter road 
towards individuality, by adopting in- 
dividuals ready made ;‘ and copy or 
caricature human nature, as it has 
the misfortune to fall in their way. 
Their readers feel some difference 
of effect, but are not always quite 
clear as to the cause of their being 
better pleased with ideal than acci- 
dental imitation. They have been 
assured ofsome village, or town, or 
family, where the most ideal comic 
characters, to a certainty, lived, long 


before and after they were so kind as 


to visit the brain of the genius that 
portrayed them; nd mistaking 
hints for prototypes, they associate 
the idea of lively character-painting 


- with the copying of alive man. The 
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coinmonest novel shows them some 
feigned name, under which there is 
no more of human nature described, 
than what exactly tallies with the 
slander or ridicule attached to the 
neighbour whose intended likeness 
they recognise ; and they are apt to 
imagine, that Le Sage and Cervantes 
had recourse to the same expedi- 
ents. 

Weare rarely presented, in verse, 
with the same garrulous common- 
place fiction as in prose. The bad 
novelist is familiarly, the bad poet is 
loftily, tiresome. And, is indifferent 
verse, it may then be asked, more 
tolerable than the mediocrity of 
prose ? No, it is a great deal worse. 
This circumstance, however, is an 
indirect argument in favour of verse. 
We must be pleased with it highly, 
or not atall. Itisa noble instru- 
ment, on which imperfect execution 
is insupportable. The prose descri- 
ber of life may, without disappoint- 
ing us, abstain from any attempt to 
raise us above the ordinary sensa- 
tions of life; and he, for the most 
part, only wearies us by its insipid 
dialogues. But the’ bad versifier 
disgusts us by adopting the token of 
an enthusiasm which he either feels 
not, or cannot express, and by giving 
the emphasis of numbers to thoughts 
destitute of originality. The deep- 
est bathos of expression is therefore 
to be found in verse, and for the same 
reason also its highest beauty. 

In addition to harmony, the poet 
gives his language a degree of selec- 
tion and refinement, which is not re- 
quired in any species of composition, 
the primary object of which is not 
to delight the imagination. Cowper 
himself, who, with all the delicacy 
of his genius, dreaded the harmony 
of verse interfering with his inspi- 
ration, in the same manner as the old 
Presbyterians feared that correct 
psalmody might disturb their devo- 
tions, has nevertheless advised poets 
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LECTURES ON POETRY. 


to use “ words exquisttely chosen.” 
We shall, no doubt, misapply the 
principle ofselection to poetry, if 
we suppose that there is a certain 
privileged class of words which are 
at all times to be exclusively chosen 
by the composer, and another class 
which he is bound, under every cir- 
cumstance, to reject. The whole 
world of words ought to be at his 
command. But it is desirable that 
poetical expression should bring the 
least possible interference of mean 
er discordant associations ; and in 
proportion as language aims at inspi- 
ring beautiful or elevated trains of 
thought, the attention of the mind is 
more awakened to the effect of 
words, and to the minutest collateral 
hints which they give to the associa- 
ting faculty. Inthe intercourse of 
life, men’s minds, quickened by pas- 
sions and interests, acquire a con- 
siderable promptitude in choosing 
expressions which unite perspicuity 
to the understanding, with power 
and delicacy in touching or sparing 
our associations. And hence the 
poet should watch the utterance of 
individuals in their critical and im- 
passioned moments. But he must 
not imitate the unpurified and acci- 
dental style of their discourse ; for 
they have neither time, taste, nor 
circumstances, to make that style 
consistent with a high tone of the 
imagination.* 
ture are assembled in poetry with 
ideal beauty ; and in like manner, 
its langaage has a beauty beyond con- 
tingent reality. Still, an ideally 
beautified diction may be adapted to 
the lowest as well as the highest 
characters of existence. The resem- 


The objects of Na-. 
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blance of life is not lost in its ame- 
liorated diction; nor are the pea- 
sants of | Home and Sophocles less 
natural, when they speak so as not 
to lower the tone of tragedy, than if 
they suggested the grossest ideas of 
clownish rusticity. In imagination, 
we view existence with a pure and 
unlimited sympathy, over which 
those accidental circumstances which 
damp our enthusiasm in the real 
world have nocontrol. Emancipa- 
ted, inthe pure region of poetry, 
from those checks on the impulses 
of feeling which distract us in real 
life, we give ourselves up to emo- 
tions that exhaust expression without 
being felt to exhaust themselves. 


They appear as if they justified our — 


interminable enjoyment of them, and 
as ifthey were a light raying from 
our being upon infinity. But this is 


not our ordinary impression of life : — 
its discourse is therefore, for the. - 


most part, adapted toa very moder- 
ated state of feeling, and its cast of 
phraseology is often constructed so 
as rather to conceal passion, than to 
convey it. It is marked by forms of 
courtesy and ceremony, by general 
expressions, and by many colloquial 
familiarities, which, if introdu- 
ced into the language of imagi- 
nation, could be by no effort of the 
mind dissociated from vulgar ideas. 
Even when men’s thoughts are put 
into studied compositions which treat 
of the higher utilities of life, their 
general style will still be, in some 
degree, different from that of the 
poet ; for, though they deal, like 
him, with moral truth, they deal 
with it in a more logical and _ literal 
manner. At times such prose wri- 


* Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, shows us how hostile the opinion of ancient criticism was 
to mean or trivial expression in poetry. Simplicity, however, is not to be confounded 


with that colloquial trivialness which the ancients meant by the term Aoyoudee. 


Diony- 


sius expressly ranks this among the faults of poetic language, when he says, Mudgs 6 vzro- 
AnpCaveT@ (As aryvosly OTL KaxIa Tronuarec y Acyoudeae Sons TES CAs, 
+ Vis. in the tragedies of Douglas and Cdipus Tyrannus, 
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ters will unquestionably be poetical, | 
as all eloquence is allied to poetry ; 
but they must cease to be closely 
argumentative, or instructive, in so- 
ber facts, if the character of their 
diction be uniformly imaginative. 
The only conceivable case in which 
awriter’s general object in composi- 
tion will justify such selected and 
supported beauty of diction as the 
poet’s, is when he uniformly addres- 
ses the imagination in unmeasured 
language. In such a work, the style 
will unddubtedly approach very near 
to that of poetry. And yet | cannot 
help imagining, that when measure 
is dropped, the character of compo- 
sition will always naturally decline 
into a less exquisite choice of expres- 
sion, than when the composer’s mind 
teems with thoughts that ‘ volunta- 
rily move harmonious numbers.* For, 


-* when expression flows within the 


¢lear limits of harmony, its increased 
emphasis to the ear, and distinctness 
to the memory and conception, must 
expose the beauty and propriety of 
every word and phrase in a more 
trying light to our associations, than 
if we met them in unmeasured lan- 
guage. And there is manya clause 
which we should pass over quietly 
in a prose sentence, even addressed 
to the imagination, which would 
strike us as redundant, or insipid, in 
the form of metre. 

Accordingly, in all languages, the 
character of measured and unmea- 
sured composition has been different, 
both in boldness and refinement of 
expression. Peculiar licenses have 
been granted to the former, partly 
owing to the vehemence of feeling 
which we associate with the flow of 
numbers, and partly owing to the 


‘ deeper permanence of verse in our 


memory; rendering slight departures 
from the ordinary structure of 
speech less obscure than they would 


* Milton. 


bein prose. In speaking of such pe- 
culiarities of poetical diction, no one 
will dispute that they are liable to 
constant and extreme abuse in the 
hands of unskilful employers. But, 
because a thousand unmeaning com- 
pound epithets have been used by 
bad poets, shall we condemn such 
phrases as the ecdcduxruace Has of Ho- 
mer, or the «eacredwy surrey of Pindar ? 
Or canit be denied such expres- 
sions as the ‘* rosy-fingered morn- 
ing,” and the ** wind-footed steeds,” 
are wholy above the tenor of prose ? 
The pages of Milton and Shak- 
speare teemwith so many similar 
phrases, that it is unnecessary to 
quote them. 
From this opinion, that poetry has 
a right to unprosaic graces, it by no 
means follows that her right to them 
is at all times to be equally exerci- 
sed. We shall meet with agreeable 
sentences in the best poets, as hum- 
ble in diction as our ordinary dis- 
course. But we are not on this ac- 
count to identify the simplicity of 
poetry with that ofcommon conver- 
sation, nor impugn her privilege 
of rising above it, because she can 
gracefully descend to itslevel. The 
ordinary language of life abounds in 
a greater proportion of general terms, 
than to images embodied to the fan- 
cy. But in poetry we wish nature 
to be not abstractedly, but pic- 
turesquely, intelligible. For the 
beauty of the universe is like that of 
a living being to the poet’seye. At 
the same time, whilst his sympathy 
attributes mind to the material world, 
his fancy, impatient of cold and ge- 
neral terms, clothes his own mental 
workings in the symbols of material 
images. Thus figurative language is 
doubly natural to poetry, from the 
disposition of enthusiasm to ascribe 
consciousness to the surrounding 
creation, and from its wish to cons 
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vey thoughts in the most impressive 
and palpable signs. The necessity 
ofman, it is true, probably more 
than his passions, gave a high degree 
of figurativeness to his early speech. 
Butthis is one of the characteristics 
which language loses, to a considera- 
ble degree, in the progress of its 
cultivation. Not only philosophy 
multiplies abstract terms, but words 
of figurative etymology come to be 
applied, without reference to their 
fanciful origin, which is forgot in 
their continued use, as the stamp of 
coins is effaced by long circula- 
tion.* 

But poetry claims a right to re- 
vive, at will, the primitive figura- 
tiveness of human speech, as if con- 
scious of her primogeniture among 
the arts of language. At the same 
time the poet also avails himself of 
all the richness and refinement, and 
even philosophical accuracy, which 
speech acquires by cultivation. His 
enthusiasm will naturally prompt bim 
to body forth, in sensible images, 
many thoughts, which dispassionate 
language would convey in general 
terms. But his taste will also in- 
form him, that diction may have too 
much, as well as too little imagery ; 
and that the relief of plain and even 
abstract expression may have its 
place as usefully in poetry, as shade 
in painting. The attainment of that 
style, in which profound intellectual 
conceptions harmonize with the hues 
of fancy, is agift which genius may 
be said to reach peculiarly by its 
own industry ; andis frequently one 
of the latest fruits of a poet’s expe- 
rience. His quick sympathies with 
nature belong to him in spite of him- 
self, and his mind is led spontaneous- 
ly into deep reflections on life by 
the same involuntary sensibilities. 
But, in conveying them to others, 
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he has the fresh task of raising their 
minds, by an instantaneous medium 
of communication, to understand na- 
ture with his own perceptions and 
feelings, which are above their 
usual habits of thought. When I 
justify the poet’s attention to lan- 
guage, | wish not to be understood 
to mean elaborate zeal for trivial ar- 
tifices, but the anxiety of genius to 
give its heart-felt observations of 
nature their utmost force and felici- 
ty of expression. Viewed in this 
light, the study of style is not 
searching for the means to weaken 
genius, but to guide and prevent 
exhaustion of its strength, and to 
save every portion of its inspired 
meaning from being lost to us by the 
inedium of communication. ‘There 
is danger, nodoubt, in too strongly 
enforcing all general positions. ‘That 
happy diction which makes us_ feel, 
in the perusal of it, that nothing 
could be added, and nothing taken 
away—who shall deny that it may 
sometimes present itself to the com- 
poser’s mind in the very first heat 
of composition, and that it may af- 
terwards elude all the anxiety of his 
research? It is equally true, that 
solicitude may produce affected and 
artificial phraseology, instead of that 
perfection of art which Nature ap- 
pears to speak with unpremeditated 
felicity, however deeply her best ex- 
pression may have been studied. 
But let it not be forgot, that the art 
and the artificialness of poetry are 
different things, and that the most 
exquisite simplicity of poetical lan- 
guage is often produced by the 
deepest study. Upon the whole, 
shall we recommend the study, or 
the neglect of diction, to the poet, 
supposing him to possess original 
pewers? Shakspeare will probably 
come to his recollection, who is said 


* Thus the word daisy is a thousand times pronounced without our advertingto the 


beauty of its name, so easily traced in etymology, vis. the eye of day. 
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to have never blotted a line. Not 
on paper perhaps, but who can as- 
sure us that he may not have _blot- 
ted thousands on the tablet of his 
magination? <A mind of such elec- 
tric rapidity might study as much in 
ten minutes, as another in as many 
hours. A man, however, ought to 
be tolerably well assured that he is 
another Shakspeare, before he as- 
sumes this liberty. Were we to fol- 
low the inference that is sometimes 
drawn from mere tradition respect- 
ing Shakspeare, we might imagine 
that negligence is the parent of feli- 
city in poetry. But Tasso, Ariosto, 
Dante, Virgil, Euripides, and Milton, 
didnot think so. And who shatl 
despise that solicitous cultivation of 
diction, which they avowed and fer- 
vidly practised ? Ariosto, the dar- 
ling poet of imagination, it is true, 
carried his industry, in this respect, 
too far; for he shortened his days 
by toiling at the correction of his 
compositions. Virgil, without the 
eloquence which he thus attained, 
might have failed to perpetuate Ko- 
man glory ; and Camoéns would not 
have otherwise given his country a 
rank among poetical nations—for the 
plan of the Lusiad is by no means 
admirable. Chaucer, for want of 
style, left the English language un- 
fixed and barbarous for an hundred 
and fifty years after his death. Had 
the diction of Dante been no better, 
the history of Italian literature 
would have also been postponed. 
But the Divina Commedia is popular 
in Italy, whilst Chaucer’s works are 
scarcely intelligible in England ; for 


-Dante’s poetry gave a bulwark to 


his native speech against the rava- 
ges of time. 





T am aware that, if I professed to 
effer an entire treatise on Poetry, it 
would be proper for me to enter on 
the classification of its different 
kinds—such as the Narrative, Dra- 
matic, Lyrical, &c. But, consistent-. 


ly wiih the plan of the course which 
I have sketched out, 1 could appro- 
priate only one Lecture to the treat- 
ment of poetical subjects in an ab- 
Stract point of view ; and within the 
bounds of a single discourse, | could 
not hope to include a_ satisfactory 
discussion of the character which 
belongs to those different classes of 
poetry. I pass, therefore, to ano- 
ther topic, which I thonght tight be 
more easily comprehended within 
my limits. 
of poetry with human improvement 
—the influence which the poet’s art 
receives from civilization, and the 
moral atility which it renders back 
to society. 

The first branch of the subject 
may be treated in the shape of a 
speculative question. How far the 
continued progress ‘of knowledge 
and philosophy is likely to affect the 
future character of poetry, and its 
influence over the human mind? 
The chief objection to such an in- 
quiry, which I can anticipate, is, the 
undefined meaning which we attach 
to the idea of future human civili- 
zation. That objection, however, 
may be greatly obviated, if we only 
assume that degree of intellectual 
progress to be probable, in the fu- 
ture history of mankind, which is 
justified by the experience of their 
past improvement. We know that 
man may be too barbarous to be ca- 
pable of relishing the arts of imagi- 
nation-——we know that a little civili- 
zation is sufficient to awaken his 
poetical powers—we know that, ina 
long lapse of ages, he has improved 
in every thing more than in poetry— 
and there are circumstances, accom- 
panying the general diffusion of 
knowledge, which will at least war- 
rant the statement of a question, 
Whether they are propitious, or not, 
to the production and enjoyment of 
poetry ” 

I am not a convert to the doctrine 
of those who. conceive the cultiva- 


This is, the connexion - 
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tion of Poetry, and the other Fine The history of Art is very dif- 
Arts, to be only ‘an intermediate ferent from that of Science. The 
stage, in the advancement of the first imitators of Nature revelled in 
human mind, from ignorance and_ the new occupancy of the field ; and 
barbarism, to the utmost intellectual they speedily attained an excellence 
ripeness of which society at large which, if rivalled, has never been 
is susceptible. But I will, never- surpassed. The materials of de- 
theless, attempt to state, with anxious scription which Nature offered to 
justice, whatever seems to me capa- succeeding poets, if not exhausted, 
ble of being alleged in favour of that were at least partially encroached 
supposition. ‘lo whatever conclu- upon. Meanwhile, the very love of 
sion we may be led, who would not novelty in the human breast, which 
fervidly wish the assumed probabili- has led on the arts towards improve- 
ty to be true, when we speak of the ment, has generally given them, af- 
moral improveableness of human ter they have reached to a certain 
nature? [tis no Utopian constric- point of excellence, an opposite im- 
tion of this doctrine to suppose, that pulse towards decay. In science, 
the species, like an individual, must on the contrary, the accumulation of 
grow, collectively, better acquainted facts produces the means of simpli- 
with their own interests, by age and fying principles ; and all knowledge 
experience, ‘‘ whilst day unto day that is gained, tends towards the ac- 
uttereth speech, and night unto night quisition of more, just as the iron 
showeth knowledge.” We must that is dug from the mine, in return, 
suppose, that men will guard against facilitates the work of the miner, 
relapses into darkness and supersti- And this is the case, not only in the 
tion, in proportion as they feel the physical, but moral experience of 
blessings of truth. ‘The philosopher men. Is it possible toshut our eyes 
is the unquestioned guardian of this on the fact, that prejudices, which 
intellectual progress. But in the the philosophers of a late age durst 
history of human improvement, the not discountenance, have lost their 
Poet’s compositions, whilst they pre- hold even over the vulgar? But 
ceded all sober inquiry into moral philosophy and science destroy not 
and physical truth, appealed to pas- merely those noxious bigotries which 
sions that were interwoven with ig- deform the uncultivated human 
norance and credulity. Some civi-. mind ; they also strike at the root of 
lization was necessary to call forth many innocent, superstitious creduli- 
the art of Poetry ; such as the hu- ties, which naturally blossom. into 
man mind having recognised some poetry. A philosophically religious 
vague religious feelings and the ge- view of the universe gives an awful 
neral laws of moral sympathy. It unity to our conception of. its first 
was also necessary that the aspect cause, which lays prostrate the-pow- 
of society should possess some im- ers of fancy. As the motions of Na- 
posing artificial splendour, before ture are traced, they are more. and 
it could be a fit subject for heroic more found to be regulated by im- 
narrative. But, whenthese circum- mutable laws, which, when ascribed 
stances had concurred, the birth of to one Omnipotent Being, give the 
Poetry was complete. NVescio quid mind but little disposition to dream 
majus nascitur Iliade? ‘There are of fancifal and subordinate spiritual 
more refined sentiments to be met agencies, interfering with the ope- 
with than in Homer’s works; but ‘rations of the world. The poet 
there is no author more absolutely a however has been indebted, for 


poet. beautiful subjects, to these ‘ dezé- 
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puppets of divinity ;? and if they had 
not been once the objects of serious 
belief, they probably would not have 
found their way into his imagination. 
Whilst man was ignorant of the phy- 
sical trath of Nature, there was an 
air of familiar and impassioned agen- 
cy presented to his mind, in all her 
operations. Her changes appeared 
to him the actions .of separate and 
even capricious beings, and not the 
effects of laws on unconscious mat- 
ter. The eclipse and the sunshine, 
the calm and the conflict of the ele- 
ments, their whispers, their storms, 
and their echoes, had all a voice, or 
a vision, to his superstitious heart. 
The very solitude and silence of the 
earth were haunted, to his imagina- 
tion. The caverns of the ocean 
seemed to be built by the hands of 
giants or genii. The voices of spi- 
rits were heard from the waves, and 
fairies sported on the yellow sands, 
or in the moonlight forests. Till 
philosophy stepped forth, and disen- 
chanted all this illusion, even to the 
vulgar eye. There is now no more 
credit for the dapper elves. The 
daylight of geography pursues the 
poet in the locality of his subjects, 
so that he has no terra incognita 
where his imaginary scenes may re- 
main uncontradicted by the traveller. 
Every natural. phenomenon too is 
reduced»to cold unpoetical causes. 
Even the pillars of Fingal’s cave are 
expounded, by the hard-hearted mi- 
neralogist, on principles of chemical 
fusion. or crystallization. To pur- 
sue the same train of argument re- 
specting the influence of philosophi- 
cal knowledge on poetical fancy, it 
may be remarked, that although we 
may enjoy a superstitious mythology, 
without believing it, yet we like it 
better when it comes down tous from 
a superstitious age, than when itis 
got up to the imagination, like — 
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continued influence of philosophy irs gm takes 
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phantasmagoria at noon-day, by the ; 


poet of enlightened times which have 
survived such credulities. 
an epic author, for instance, at this 


Should | 


day, attempt to revive the machine- | 
ry of the liad, he would not, pro- | 


bably, find its gods and goddesses 
produce a very lively illusion. 
Whereas, when. a Poet transmits 
superstitions coeval with himself, he 
gives us a picture of past existence, 
fresh with sincerity, and fraught with 
authentic character, like the— 


Prevailing Poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 


On these grounds, namely, that 
Poetry may be suspected to exhaust 
her own resources in presenting re- 
iterated descriptions of Nature ; that 
some of the fairest flowers of Poetry 
have been put forth under the morn- 
ing light of civilization, whilst it 
might be said of lingering credulities, 
that they ‘‘ shadowy set off the face of 
things; and that. the human mind, 
when it learns soberly to contem- 
plate existence, sees the powers of 
magic exorcised, and superstition 


part with her charms as well as her | 


terrors—on these grounds appears 
to me to be founded the only possi- 
bility of suspecting, that the tenden- 
cy of continued civilization is to limit, 


rather than enlarge, the influence of | 


Poetry on the human mind. 
In stating these arguments, I have 


spoken of the progress of Poetry | 


seeming to exhaust the materials 
which external nature offers as sub- 
jects of description to the poet. I 
use the expression “ seeming,’’ be- 
cause there is an appearance of such 
a fact without the reality. Sensible 
writers seem to me to have at times 
treated poetical imitation so much in 


the light of a material process, as to 


t the perpetual and spiritual 
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“no elty of which it is susceptible.* 
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the probability of Poetry decaying under the 
cae of the Poet’s ant, which, if admitted, 
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Madame de Stael, when speaking of 
the poet’s representation of the phy- 
sical world, observes, ‘‘ that the por- 
trait can go no farther than the re- 
semblance.”” In a certain sense, 
this remark is admissible, and, un- 
doubtedly, the poet of a succeeding 
age cannot continually improve upon 
the imitations of nature made by an 
antecedent one, so as to render the 
resemblance of nature more and 
more striking and faithful ; but still 
he may vary our impressions of ex- 
istence by new and true likenesses. 
The objects of the universe are sus- 
ceptible of varied combinations and 
associations with our moral feelings, 
to an extent which may almost be 
pronounced illimitable. When the 
poetical imitation of nature is com- 
pared, as by the eloquent authoress 
whom | have quoted, to the portrait 
of a single person, the illustration 
will deceive us, if it be literally un- 
derstood. The features of the ex- 
ternal universe have diversities of 
aspect, produced by time, by nature, 
and by circumstances, to which there 
is nothing comparable in the chang- 
ing appearances of a solitary indi- 
vidual. The range of objects which 
poetry may convey to our imagina- 
tions, can scarcely be said to be 
limited, but by the extent of human 
enjoyments. And if we add to the 
diversity of things themselves, the 
different lights of association, in 
which the same objects may be 
viewed, not capriciously, but justly, 
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by different minds, we shall proba- 
bly conceive that a world, inhabited 
by active, impassioned, and perisha- 
ble beings, must for ever be an in- 
exhaustible emporium of materials 
to the poet. We may be reminded, 
that poetry attained an early maturi- 
ty and beauty, beyond which she has 
never actually advanced. This fact, 
however, only regards the excel- 
lence of her individual works. Her 
collective variety has increased with 
the progress of society ; and at eve- 
ry new epoch of human improve- 
ment, literature has enriched her 
casket with fresh gems of immortal 
lustre. 

The benefits which Poetry has 
received from splendid and imposing 
false mythologies, form a more im- 
portant argument on’ the subject. 
It may be doubted, if the enlighten- 
ed imagination of man may always 
be expected to dwell with: the same 
complacency on poetical resources, 
borrowed from ignorance and cre- 
dulity. And one can scarcely help 
suspecting, that in proportion as the 
general religion of society becomes 
purified from superstition, (an event 
which no friend to religion will re- 
gard -as visionary,) the gradual 
oblivion into which old traditions and 
mythologies must necessarily fall, 
will probably affect the characier of 
poetry with regard to the speciosa 
miracula of her fietion. But, suppo- 
sing the human fancy ceased to con- 
verse with exploded mythologies, 








would lead to that conclusion: La Poésie proprement dite,” she says, ‘est l’art de pein- 
dre par la parole tout ce que frappe nos régards. L’alliance des sentimens-avec les sensa- 
tions est déja un premier pas vers la philosophie.” But the language which should paint 
only what strikes our senses in external nature, without allying moral sentiment to physical 
observation, neither can be, nor ever has been called Poetry. In the Iliad itself, there is 
that first step towards philosophy, to which Madame de Stael alludes; not refined senti- 
ments, but the strong and natural outlines of moral feeling which mark the poet's know- 
ledge of man. But when philosophy is thus transulstantiated into art, does Poetry end 
where the knowledge of human nature begins? As might we say of a picture, in which 





the laws of perspective and human proportions were accurately observed, that it is not 
painting; but anatomy and optics. tee. ‘3 
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still the active principle of imagina- 
tion must remain alive, and it will on- 
ly change the objects of its visiona- 
ry enjoyment. [he arts may rise 
and fali, but the powers ofthe mind 
from which they spring cannot be 
extingu'shed in the constitution of 
man, without a metamorphosis of his 
nature, or rather a disease that 
would paralyze one half of his moral 
fabric. And can this be expected 
from civilization? No. ‘There is 
an indestructible love of ideal hap- 
pinessin the human breast. Whilst 
there is a star in heaven, man will 
look to it with a day-dream of bright- 
er worlds. As long as a mortal and 
imperfect state fails to ‘ accommo- 
date the shows of things to the de- 
sires of the mind,” the optimism of 
our hearts will fly from the accidents 
and imperfections, to the ideal beau- 
ty and harmony of nature ; and this 
is but another word for poetry. 

The faculty of imagination, as 
Dugald Stewart observes, ‘is the 
great spring of human activity, and 
the principal source of human im- 
provement. Destroy this faculty, 
and the condition of man will be as 
stationary as that ofthe brutes.” An 
art, or if that term be objectionable, 
a gift of language, which gratifies us 
by appealing to so important a prin- 
ciple in our nature, cannot but pro- 
duce important effects, both on the 
character of society and of individu- 
als. It is unnecessary to illustrate 
a remark so often inculcated by the 
most liberal-minded philosophers, 
that a quickened and cultivated en- 
thusiasm for the objects of taste 
opens a field for the refined and re- 
doubled enjoyment of existence. 
And as poetry is the most spiritual of 
all the pursuits of taste, and the least 
connected with the luxury of the 
external senses, it can be the least 
suspected of a tendency to enervate 
men’s minds, whilst it cultivates their- 
milder affections. At the same time, 


it has not escaped observation, that 
our imperfect natures are in this, as 
in every other instance, exposed to 
the danger of evil accompanying 
good. An imagination constantly 
absorbed in the ideal beauty and 
excellence of a world of fiction, may 
acquire a fastidiousness detrimental 
to useful pursuits, that must be fol- 
lowed, amidst the rough and dull re- 
alities of life. I cannot help thinking, 
however. that this fastidiousness is 
more likely to be the disease of a 
weak than ofa strong imagination ; 
and that the sympathy which enters 
fervidly into ideal scenes will throw 
itself, with proportioned energy, in- 
to actualconcerns. At all events, 
those mental peculiarities which may 
arise from habitually conversing with 
imaginary objects, have little or 
nothing to do with the influence of 
poetry on society at large. They 
relate, if not exclusively, at least in- 
comparably more to the poet him- 
self than to his readers, whose minds 
may enjoy him sufficiently, with 
small risk of contracting the morbid 
habits ascribed te genius. The 
chance of poetry abstracting our 
sympathies so deeply into fiction, as 
to defraud society of one benevolent 
feeling that would be otherwise 
bestowed on real objects, can be a 
subject of apprehension to no man’s 
serious thoughts. The danger, in 
fact, of the poet’s command over our 
sensibilities, is not that it may trans- 
port themtoo far out of the real 
world, but that he may attach them 
too grossly to its enjoyments. And 
there can be no doubt that he 
erate some power and responsi- 

ility in this respect, since, having 
access to the passions, he may, to a 
certain degree, pollute, as well as 
purify, these fountains of human ac- 
tion. The joyous spirit of poetry 
takes alarm and flight at the pros- 
pect of being subjected to the 
avowed purposes of utility and in- 
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struction. Her primary attraction is 
her delightfulness ; and if any man 
should inform us that he opened a 
volume of the drama, or repaired to 
the theatre, for the sole sake of 
morality, we might reasonably sus- 
pect that his veracity was one part 
of his morals that stood in need of 
amendment. Nevertheless, moral 
utility may result from employments 
ef the mind which have pleasure for 
their object, in the same manner as 
bodily health may be promoted by 
agreeable exercises. It is of mo- 
mentous consequence in the econo- 
my of life, that its hours of leisure 
should be rescued from listlessness, 
or corrosive humours, or sensual 
pursuits, and devoted to studies 
which, at least, engender no evil af- 
fections. How far the mass of 
novels answer this description, it is 
unnecessary for me to attempt de- 
termining. My opinion is, that if 
they increase the sum of human 
idleness, they mitigate its pernicious 
effects. But 1 have endeavoured to 
discriminate the dissipation of the 
mind, produced by common-place 
fiction, from its elevation and ex- 
citement by the true language of 
imagination. And if it be asked, 
what general security we possess, 
for the probability of the poet’s 
talents being employed in support- 
ing the interests of virtue, it may be 
answered, that the nature of Poetry 
itself forms a mighty strong-hold. 
Impurity is an anomalous mixture 
initscharacter. In the same man- 
ner as the artist, in visible forms, 
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regards all profligate hints to our as- 
sociations as utterly foreign to the 
spirit of art ; in like manner, the 
poet finds no sentiments fitted for the 
universal admiration of mankind, but 
those which can be delivered un- 
blushingly from age to age. Hence 
the poets of barbarous times were 
the prophets of future civilization ; 
and those of enlightened ages still 
impel our imaginations forward into 
conceptions of ideal virtue and hap- 
piness, that make us love to sup- 
pose the essence of our being to be 
immortal. Itis therefore but a faint 
eulogium on poetry to say, that it 
only furnishes an innocent amuse- 
ment, to fledge the lagging hours of 
existence. Its effects are incalcula-~ 
bly more beneficent. Besides sup- 
plying records of human maniers, in 
some respects more faithful than 
those of history itself, it upholds an 
image of existence that heightens 
our enjoyment of all the charms of 
external nature, and that deepens 
our sympathies with whatever is 
amiable, or interesting, or venera- 
ble in human character. We can- 
not alter one trait of our bodily 
forms ; but the spiritual impressions 
made on the mind will elevate and 
amend the mind itself. And the 
spirits that would devote themselves 
to be the heroes and benefactors of 
mankind, are not likely to be less 
cherished by the philosophy that re- 
strains their passions, than by the 
poetry that touches their imagina- 
tions with humane and generous sen- 
timents. 
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[From the London New Monthly Magazine.} 


ON THE COMPLAINTS IN AMERICA AGAINST THE BRITISH PRESS. 


Ir may not be known to all our 
readers, that several citizens of Ame- 
rica, addicted to writing books, or, 
like ourselves, to the less ambitious 
composition of periodical articles, 
consider themselves to be in a state 
of declared and justifiable hostility 
with the British press, for what they 
call ‘* the indiscriminate and virulent 
abuse”? which it has lately heaped 
upon their country ; and that in con- 
sequence, some very angry appeals 
and remonstrances, and retaliative 
effusions, have been sent forth, to 
expose the extreme injustice and illi- 
berality with which their unoffend- 
ing republic has been treated on this 
calumniating side of the Atlantic. 
The vanity, or at least the views, of 
the writers to whom we allude, seems 
to have taken rather a singular turn. 
Heretofore a self-sufficient and irri- 
table author’s first ambition was to 
create an extraordinary bustle about 
himself ; and he accordingly, as often 
as the fit was on him, loudly called 
upon the world to become a party in 
his personal squabbles and fantastic 
resentments ; but the present race of 
paper-warriors of Boston and Phila- 
delphia, magnanimously dismissing all 
consciousness of themselves, are dis- 
playing a more expanded fretfulness, 
as assertors of their country’s repu- 
tation: and lest, we suppose, their 
sincerity should be questioned, they 
have entered into their patriotic ani- 
mosities with all the blind and mor- 
bid zeal, and all the petty punctilious 
susceptibility of affront, that might 
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sensitive pretender to genius, while 
defending his own sacred claims to 
admiration and respect. 

If the questions at issue were con- 
fined to the respective merits of Mr. 
Walsh, the great American appellant, 
against the calumnies of English wri- 
ters,* and our principal periodical 
reviews, which he so bitterly ar- 
raigns, we should leave the bellige- 
rents to fight out their differences in 
a course of harmless missile warfare 
across the Atlantic ; but we can per- 
ceive from the tone of Mr. Walsh’s 
book, and of his Boston reviewer, 
that they have taken up the affair in 
a spirit far exceeding that of an ordi- 
nary literary quarrel. They have 
laboured hard to impress upon Ame- 
rica, that she has become in this 
country the object of systematic ha- 
tred and contumely. Many obselete 
questions have been revived for the 
mere purpose of exasperation, and 
discussed in a tone of the fiercest re- 
crimination. We have hints, not of 
avery pacific kind, of the conse- 
quences that may accrue to England 
from her perverse insensibility to 
the merits of the United States.— 
These topics, and the inferences ex- 
torted from them, are throughout 
supported by considerable exaggera- 
tion, and occasionally, we regret to 
observe, either by direct falsehoods, 
or by suppressions that amount to 
falsehoods ; so that were it not for 
our confidence in the better sense 
and information of the community 
which those productions are design- 
“ed to inflame, we should expect to 
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find every American that possessed a 
spark of national pride, burning to 
retaliate upon us, by acts of more 
substantial vengeance than verbal re- 
prisals, for the insolent and unmanly 
sarcasms against his country that he 
is taught to believe has betn of late 
the favourite occupation of English 
writers. 

We profess to take a very anxious 
interest in all that relates to Ameri- 
ca. The Boston reviewer derides 
the notion of the endearing influ- 
ence of consanguinity ; but we feel 
it in all its force. We have not 
enough of his philosophy to forget, 
that the community which he is seek- 
ing to inflame against us, is princi- 
pally composed of the children of 
British subjects—that our fathers 
were the countrymen of Washington 
and Franklin. We can never bring 
ourselves to consider the land of 
their birth as absolutely foreign 
ground. Many generations must pass 
away, and great vicissitudes in our 
mutual sentiments and relations mark 
the close of each, before a contest 
between America and England can be 
any thing else than what the kate one 
was regarded, an unnatural civil war. 
We cannot but feel too, that the cha- 
racter of the principles and institu- 
tions that most attach us toour own 
country, is vitally connected with the 
moral and political destiny of the 
United States; and that in spite of 
the violent separation, and of any 
changes of forms and titles that may 
have ensued, the Americans of fu- 
ture times will be regarded by the 
world as a race either of improved, 
or of degenerate Englishmen. En- 
tertaining these sentiments, we cor- 
dially unite with those who depre- 
cate all attempts to excite a hostile 
spirit in either country ; and with 
this view shall proceed to point out 
a few instances of the extraordinary 
and unpardonable precipitation with 

which the above-mentioned writers 
have levelled their sweeping accusa- 


tions against the English press ; and, 
for brevity sake, shall take the re- 
view of Mr. Walsh’s book in prefer- 
ence to the cumbrous original of 
which it contains an analysis. 

With the generality of our readers 
it might indeed be sufficient to assert, 
and to appeal to their own knowledge 
of the fact, that in this country Ame- 
rica is the object of no such senti- 
ment as systematic hatred or con- 
tempt ; but as the Boston critic has 
boldly cited some examples to the 
contrary, we may as well stop to ex- 
amine how far his selection has been 
fortunate. 

**Itis well known (says he) that 
one of the most severe attacks ever 
made against this country in a re- 
spectable quarter, is the one contain- 
ed in the 61st number of the Edin- 
burgh review ;” and the writer 
(Mr. Sydney Smith) is classed among 
the ‘* malignant contributors,” to 
whom ‘* abusive books of travels in 
America are entrusted,” and who do 
not hesitate to gratify their feelings 
of personal animosity, and their joc- 
ular propensities, at the expense of 
truth and candour. We have this 
offensive libel before us, and we an- 
swer— 

It accuses the English cabinet of 
impertinence for treating the Ameri- 
cans with ridicule and contempt, and 
dwells upon the astonishing increase 
of their numbers and resources, as a 
proof that England and the other 
powers of the old world must soon 
be compelled to respect them. It 
praises the cheapness of the Ameri- 
can establishments ; it compares the 
spirit of the American and English 
governments in relation to the liberty 
of the subject, and gives the prefer- 
ence to the former. 

It praises the simple costume of 
the American judges and lawyers, 


and is unsparing of its ridicule of 


the “ calorific wigs” of our Ellenbo- 
roughs and Eldons. t commemo- 
rates the cheapness and purity of the 
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administration of justice in America, 
and exposes the expense and delays 
of the English Court of Chancery. 

The reverend and ‘ malignant 
contributor” extracts the details of 
Mr. Hall’s visitto Mr. Jefferson, and 
Mr. Fearon’s to Mr. Adams, both 
tending to increase our admiration 
of those respectable characters. 

He agrees with Mr. Fearon, that 
the indolence of the American char- 
acter isa proof of the prosperity of 
the country.—He gratifies his ‘‘ per- 
sonal animosity” by expressing his 
‘¢ real pleasure”’ inciting Mr. Brad- 
bury’s attestations to their indepen- 
dence and hospitality, and Mr. Hall's 
to the good sense and courtesy pre- 
vailing in their social circles—to 
their extraordinary liberality to 
strangers in pecuniary transactions— 
and to ‘‘the gallantry, high feeling, 
and humanity of the American 
troops ;” and finally, the libeller 
vents some encomiums upon the re- 
ligious habits of the American peo- 
ple, and the great respectability of 
their clergy. 

Here is praise enough, one should 
think, for national vanity of an ordi- 
nary appetite ; but Mr. Smith has 
had the arrogance to glance at two 
Jittle facts, upon the first of which 
the Boston critic seems particularly 
sore—the scantiness of their native 
literature—and the institution of sla- 
very, the greatest curse and stain 
upon a civilized community ; and this 
foul proceeding on the part of the 
reverend reviewer has cancelled all 
the merit of his previous panegyric. 

We had intended to’ have taken 
one of the papers in another period- 
ical journal which has proved equal- 
ly offensive on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and to have given a similar 
summary of its contents; but the 
specimen we have selected of an ar- 
ticle pre-eminently stigmatized for 
its injustice and illiberality, will be 
sufficient to. satisfy every rational 
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Englishman or American, that very 
little dependence is to be placed on 
those directors of public opinion in 
the latter country, who assert that it 
has been the subject of ‘‘ indiscrimi- 
nate and yirulent abuse”’ in this. 
The North American Réview, in 
a long episode, arraigns the English 
writers and politicians (including Mr. 
Bentham and Lord Grey) for their 
profound ignorance of some impor- 
tant peculiarities in the government 
of the United States. Assuredly, 
we may with equal truth retort the 
accusation, and express our astonish- 
ment that Mr. Walsh, and the con- 
ductor of the Boston Review, Mr. 
Everett, both of whom passed some 
years in England, should have re- 
turned to their own country, so sin- 
gularly unacquainted with the most 
notorious characteristics of our con- 
stitution, and with the consequences 
as manifested in the political senti- 
ments of our people. Did they ne- 
ver hear, that our frame of govern- 
ment was compounded of monarchi- 
cal and republican elements? that 
these elements were in a state of 
ceaseless conflict? that every En- 
glishman, who arrives, or thinks he 
has arrived, at the age of discretion, 
makes it a point to extol the one, and 
decry the other, according as his 
education, or temperament, or inter- 
ests throw him into the ranks of 
either of our great contending par- 
ties? Are they not aware that in 
this fierce intestine war of opinion, 
which has been now for a couple of 
centuries raging among us, the high- 
est personages of the land on the one 
side, and the most sacred rights of 
the people on the other, are daily 
assailed with the most virulent abuse 
and ridicule? During their resi- 
dence in England, did Messrs. Walsh 
and Everett never throw their eyes 
over the columns of one of our rant- 
ing patriots, or over the antijacobi- 
nical effusions of a ministerial de- 
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elaimer? Did they never pass by 
one of our caricature-shops, where 
kings and queens, ministers and op- 
positionists, judges and bishops, and 
every man, woman, and child, who 
has the good fortune to be of suffi- 
cient celebrity for the purpose, are 
regularly gibbetted for the enter- 
tainment of a people, who consider 
one of their most glorious privileges 
to be that of laughing at their supe- 
riors? Did these enlightened obser- 
vers of British manners never disco- 
ver that itis one of the customs of 
our country to tolerate all this, and 
that the most prominent objects of 
those attacks are, for the most part, 
among the first to enter into the spi- 
rit of the joke against themselves ? 
And if the United States of America 
now and then happen to come in for 
a share of the wit or scurrility that 
is going on, do they not perceive that 
it is in reality a tribute to her impor- 
tance, and that she may safely leave 
her quarrel in the hands of the ad- 
mirers of republics among us, who 
will not fail in due season to retaliate 
with equal venom, if not equal wit, 
upon some of the popular royal butts 
of the day—the Bourbons, or the Ho- 
ly Alliance, or the august represen- 
tative of what is most monarchical in 
the eyes of men, the Emperor of all 
the Russias. Surely a moment’s re- 
flection might have shown them that 
on such occasions silence and good- 
humour are the only effectual wea- 
pons of defence, and that no wise and 
sober American should feel serious 
alarm for the character and dignity 
ef his nation, even though a Scotch 
critic should make unreasonably light 
of Mr. Joel Barlow’s inspirations, or 
because Mr. Sydney Smith’s pen, in 
an hour of thoughtless gayety, ad- 
dressed some words of friendly ad- 
monition to the United States of Ame- 
rica, under the homely appellation of 
“‘ Jonathan.” Yet such are among 
the provocations that have called 
forth Mr. Walsh, as the protagonist 
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of his ‘* calumniated country,” that 
he may, ‘‘ if possible, arrest the war, 
which is waged without stint or in- 
termission upon its national reputa- 
tion.” 

However irrational this extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness may be, we sus- 
pect that the secret cause of it may 
be easily discovered. 

We have had occasion to mingle 
pretty freely with American travel- 
lers in this and other countries of 
Europe, and to study their senti- 
ments and manners with some share 
ofattention. Among them we found 
several who might be compared with 
the best specimens of the best clas- 
ses of any community that can be 
named—accomplished gentlemen and 
scholars, who had crossed the seas 
for the honourable purpose of en- 
larging their views, and travelling 
down their prejudices, and whose 
conversation afforded infinite stores 
of interesting information and manly 
speculation. They were distin- 
guished by manners happily com- 
posed of frankness and refinement, 
by great ardour in the pursuit of 
practical knowledge, and by a deep 
but temperate preference for the 
institutions of their native country. 
The greater number, if not all of 
them, have returned to America, 
where their rank and acquirements 
predestine them to share in the con- 
duct of public affairs, and where we 
sincerely trust, that their better in- 
fluence will prove a corrective to 
the baneful doctrines of such men as 
Mr. Walsh and his Boston coadjutor. 
But others, and we must add, the 
large majority, were persons of a 
very different stamp. They were 
vulgar, vain, and boisterous ; their 
acquirements were common-place 
and limited. Their conversation 
was made up of violent declamations 
against slavery (mericé monarchy) 

and as loud assertions of the superi- 
ority of America over all the coun- 
tries ofthe globe. This latter feel- 
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ing, pushed to the utmost verge of 
extravagant pretension, is (according 
to the coneurring testimony of 
travellers) a prominent trait in the 
second-rate American character ; 
and, when encountered either by ar- 
gument or ridicule, or what is worst 
of all, by facts, seldom fails to pro- 
voke such angry remonstrances as 
those of the plaintiffs in the present 
action of slander against the writers 
of Great Britain. In their own coun- 
try, indeed, this national preposses- 
sion, being rarely exasperated by re- 
sistance, does not always swell be- 
yond the bounds of a buoyant and 
harmless self-complacency, a little 
offensive perhaps to strangers, but 
there the matter ends: it is only 
when an American of this class 
comes to Europe, more especially to 
Great Britain, and finds himself dai- 
ly confronted by men who resolutely 
contest his claims, that his admira- 
tion of himself assumes the inflamma- 
tory form of unmeasured hatred and 
rudeness to those who have the au- 
dacity to prefer themselves. 

This irritable and exaggerated self- 
love arises from astriking peculiari- 
ty inthe foundation of an Ameri- 
can’s national vanity. Other nations 
boast of what they are, or what they 
have been—but a true citizen of the 
United States exalts his head to the 
skies in the contemplation of the Fu- 
TuRE grandeur of his country. With 
him the pride of pedigree is rever- 
sed. Others claim respect and ho- 
nour through a line of renowned an- 
cestors ; an American glories in the 
achievements of a distant posterity. 
Others appeal to history ; an Ameri- 
can to prophecy. The latter mo- 
destly calls on us to discount his pre- 
dictions ; and, on no better security, 
to hand him over the full amount in 
ready praise. His visions are like 
those of the Trojan prince in 


sium, gazing with anticipated rap- 
ie on the passing forms of his a 


lustrious descendants. You must 
beware how you speak of a worthy 
native of Kentucky as the son ofa 
respectable planter. No, no, ‘* You 
don’t catch the thing at all.”’ He is 
to be considered, and duly venerated, 
as the great-grandfather of some im- 
mortal warrior, or legislator, or poet. 
This system ofraising a fictitious cap- 
ital of renown, which his posterity is 
to pay off (an invention much resem- 
bling our financial anticipations) is 
the secret of an American’s extraor- 
dinary pretensions, and of his sore- 
ness when they are not allowed. 
With Malthus in one hand, anda 
map of the back settlements in the 
other, he boldly defies us to a com- 
parison with America, as she is to be, 
and chuckles with precocious exul- 
tation over the splendours which the 
‘‘ geometrical ratio” is to shed upon 
her story. This appeal to the fu- 
ture is his never-failing resource. If 
an English traveller complains of 
their inns, and hints his dislike to 
sleeping three or four in a bed, first 
he isa calumniator ; and next he is 
advised to suspend his opinion of the 
matter, until another century shall 
demonstrate the superiority of their 
accommodations. So in matters of 
literature and science—if Shak- 
speare, and Milton, and Newton are 
named, we are told to wait—‘* wait 
till these few millions of acres shall 
be cleared, when we shall have idle 
time to attend to other things—only 
wait till the year 1900 or 2000, and 
then the world shall see how much 
nobler our poets, and profounder our 
astronomers, and longer our teles- 
copes, than that decriped old hem- 
isphere of yours could produce.” 
This propensity to look forward 
with confidence to the future exal- 
tation of their country, may, in the 
abstract, be natural and laudable ; 
but when the Americans go farther, 
and refer to that wished-for period 
as one in which the comparative 
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glory of England shall be extinguish- 
ed for ever, they allow themselves 
to be betrayed into hopes at once 
unnatural and absurd. Let us admit 
that their proudest predictions shall 
be fully accomplished—that the *day 
is to come, when the immense north. 
ern Continent between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, shall be all their 
own—an assemblage of contiguous 
circles of independent states, each a 
kingdom in itself, and the great fede- 
ral compact, like a vast circumfer- 
ence binding them together in 
strength and union—the whole the 
residence of countless millions of 
free and enlightened Americans. 
Let us imagine the time arrived 
when American fleets shall cover 
every sea, and ride in every har- 
bour for the purposes of commerce, 
or chastisement, or protection ; when 
the land of America shall be the seat 
of all that is most admirable in the 
eyes of men—of freedom, learning, 
taste, morals. Let us farther sup- 
pose, that when all these are 
“‘throned in the West,” old Eng- 
land, sinking beneath the weight of 
years, and the manifold casualties 
by which the pride of empires is 
levelled in the dust, shall have “ fal- 
len from ber high estate,’”’—in that 
day of her extremity, what is the 
language which an Englishman, re- 
membering the deeds of his ances- 
try, might hold to an American, 
who should too exultingly boast of 
the superior grandeur of his coun- 
try? Might he not truly and justly 
say, America has reason to be proud, 
but let her not forget the source 
whence she derived that original 
stock of glory which she has laid 
out to such 
Who were the men that first tamed 
those barren tracts which have since 
become a garden? Englishmen.— 
Who laid the foundations of those 
capitals, now the emporia of com- 
merce and of science? English- 
men.—Who taught you the arts of 


admirable account. 


navigation, which have brought that 
commerce to perfection? English- 
men.—From what code did you first 
catch that spirit of freedom which 
achieved your independence, and 
has so happily preserved it? From 
the laws and institutions of England. 
—Where did your infant science 
and literature find their models of 
deep thought, of exquisite composi- 
tion, of sublime conception? Inthe 
writings of immortal Englishmen, 
your ancestors and instructors. No, 
never imagine that the most splendid 
consummation of your destinies can 
give you an exclusive lustre, in 
which the name of England has no 
right to share. The bands of gene- 
rous exiles whom in ages past she 
sent forth to be the founders of your 
race, were her sons, and carried 
the elements of grandeur within 
them. In every stage of their ad- 
venturous career, the genius of their 
original country was among them, di- 
recting and consecrating their efforts. 
You have a right to be proud; but 
you are also to remember, that what 
you make your highest boast, is, af- 
ter all, the good old spirit of British 
freedom, of which you are the lineal 
inheritors. This is an honour of 
which no vicissitudes can deprive 
her. Let the name of England fade 
away from the list of nations—let her 
long line of statesmen, heroes, and 
scholars, and ‘* the many wondrous 
things they did in their day,” be 
buried in oblivion—still, as long as 
an empire of Americans survives, 
speaking her language, cherishing 
her institutions, and emulating her 
example, her name shall be pro- 
nounced with veneration throughout 
the world, and her memory be cele- 
brated by a glorious monument. 
Before we conclude, we cannot 
refrain from adverting to one curi- 
ous topic introduced by the Boston 
reviewer, upon which he enlarges, 
with considerable warmth, through 
halfa dozen closely printed pages— 
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the comparative purity of the En- 
glish language in the works of British 
and American writers: our readers 
will readily conjecture to whom the 
preference is assigned. The Amer- 
ican stoutly maintains that we have 
no right to dictate to his country on 
this head ;_ and that she is, and shall 
be, the sole judge of the words she 
shall employ, and the significations 
they shall bear. ‘ That every in- 
novation which has taken place since 
the time of Shakspeare, or of Mil- 
ton, inthe English language in En- 
gland, should be recognised as au- 
thority, and every change which has 
taken place in the language in Amer- 
ica, in the same interval, should be 
stigmatized as a corruption, (he) 
sees no guod reason in philology or 
common sense: it appears (to him) 
mere arrogant pedantry.” Now 
really this quarel about words seems, 
to us, to be silly in the extreme, and 
to betray, on the part of the writer, 
great ignorance of the subject he un- 
dertakes to discuss: certainly the 
current language of America is to be 
at her own disposal ; and she is as 
free as England to circulate as many 
new, or call in as many old words, as 
she pleases. But what will be the 
consequence of the capricious ex- 
ercise of such aright ? Why, thata 
particular standard of the language 
will arise in America, differing from 
the English standard, and which En- 
glish writers and readers will not re- 
cognise to be authority. It will be 
in vain to tellus that the American 
innovations have ‘* good reasons in 
philology and common sense.”” The 
only question we have to ask is, 
whether our best writers and speak- 
ers have adopted them ; and ifthey 
have not, we, ofnecessity, pronounce 
them to be corruptions. The ut- 
most concession we could make in 
such a case, would be to imitate the 
courteous Parisian’s observation ona 


phrase of Dr. Moore’s: ‘‘ It is not 


French, but it deservesto be so.” 
If these innovations proceed in 
either country to such an extent as 
to cause a material difference be- 
tween the languages, how idle to 
ask which is the better English. 
The better English will always be 
the English of the British. court and 
senate, and of distinguished British 
authors ; while the language of 
America, with all its appeals to 
*‘ philology and common sense,”’ 
must submit to be termed a dialect. 

If America be ambitious of form- 
ing a language that shall rival or su- 
persede the parent tongue, there is 
indeed one (and only one) mode of 
accomplishing her object; but that 
she will find to be a work of far more 
difficulty than the Boston reviewer 
appears to have suspected. 

When we speak of the period at 
which a language becomes fixed, we 
seldom annex avery definite or ac- 
curate meaning to the expression. 
Its more ordinary signification we 
imagine to be, that in grammatical 
correctness, in elegance, and in 
strength, the language has then ar- 
rived at its acmé of perfection: but 
in this point of view, we are too apt 
to confine our attention to certain 
inherent qualities in the language, 
which, having attained a particular 
point, are supposed to be incapable 
of farther improvement. The true 
mode, however, of considering the 
question is, to advert to the genius 
of the writers who have thus far 
moulded the language to their pur- 
poses. The greatest writers in any 
language, let them appear when they 
will, fix that language ; that is, they 


leave in their works models of 


thought and composition, which their 
successors Cannot surpass, and which 
are, for that reason, ever after refer- 
red to as standards of unequalled ex- 
cellence. They become the manu- 


als of students, or, in other words, 
the classics of the language. Now, 
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’ like our own, it is otherwise. 


when we say, that those writers fix 
their language, we in reality mean, 
that the mind of their country 
reaches, in their persons, its high- 
est point. The Greek tongue was 
fixed by a group of writers who 
flourished about the time of Socrates; 
but, had the freedom of Athens con- 
tinued, and her intellect advanced— 
had a race of authors in after-times 
sprung up, more eloquent than 
Demosthenes, more profound and 
imaginative than Plato, more elegant- 
ly flowing than Xenophon—no mat- 
ter how many innovations the lapse 
of years might have introduced, these 
Jatter would have been the fixers of 
the language ; and innumerable 
words and phrases in the writings of 
their predecessors, which are now 
admired for their purity, would pass 
for obsolete or uncouth. But no 
such event occurred. The genius 
of Greece could not survive her free- 
dom. The successors of the classic 
age were not sparing of innovation ; 
but the mind that could have sancti- 
fied the changes was wanting, and 
that noble language which, in its bet- 
ter days, had been pronounced to be 
a vehicle of thought “fit for the 
gods,” became, in its latter periods, 
feeble, bloated, and deformed; and, 
after dragging out a precarious exis- 
tence, finally expired, some centuries 
too late for its glory. 

Now, in this case, (or in that of the 
Latin language, whose history is the 
same,) we can at once refer to an 
unalterable standard of purity; for the 
genius of those countries has run its 
course, and its highest possible attain- 
ments are clearly ascertained. Ho- 
mer and Plato, Cicero and Virgil, are, 
in this respect, fixed upon an emi- 
nence, from which nothing but * the 
oblivion of all things’’ can displace 
them. But with a living language 
While 
English continues to be written and 
spoken, no one can assert that it «is 
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absolutely fixed : our classic models, 
a century hence, may be very dif- 
ferent from those of the present day ; 
and we must hope that it may be so, 
for unless we presume upon a deplo- 
rable degeneracy of taste in our pos- 
terity, it will be a proof that the 
mind of England gathers strength as 
it moves along. Deeply as we ven- 
erate the names of Shakspeare and 
Milton, we must not forget what a 
glorious event it would be in our his- 
tory to give birth to spirits that could 
soar above them, and whose higher 
conceptions would require to be con- 
veyed in expressions of yet undis- 
covered brilliancy and vigour. 

But it is only by great writers that 
any permanent and authoritative 
innovations can be made. In order, 
therefore, to give a general currency 
to the fluctuations of our language 
that may take place in America, it is 
indispensable that she shall pro- 
duce writers surpassing in genius 
every contemporary and preceding 
author of Great Britain. As long as 
the productions of this country con- 
tinue superior, or equal, they will 
be resorted to by natives and stran- 
gers as ‘the fountains of the language. 
Of this privilege America cannot de- 
prive us by any sullen rejection of 
the novelties we may introduce, or 
by coining new terms for the uses of 
her citizens, with the pompous im- 
pression of ** philology and common 
sense.”’ Her language, to be entitled 
to precedence, must make its claim 
through generations of American 
writers, more divine than Shaks- 
peare, deeper and more comprehen- 
sive than Bacon, more sublime than 
Milton, more “ winning soft” than 
Addison, more tersely splenetic than 
Junius, and more excellent, in their 
respective kinds, than the many ad- 
mirable masters of the British tongue 
that have followed, and (we trust) 
are yet to come—then may America, 
with some reason, contest our right 
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to control her phraseology ; but 
until that period shall arrive, her 
critics must not be accusing us of 
‘‘mere arrogant pedantry,” because 
we make the language of our scho- 
Jars and men of genius our standard 
of English diction, and are determin- 
ed to exclude from our lips and books 
every obsolete or new-fangled dia- 
lect that may have local sway in Phi- 
ladelphia or at the sources of the 
Missouri. 

Should these and the preceding 
observations chance to fall under the 
eye of an American, he may, per- 
haps, imagine that we too have been 
indulging in offensive animadversions 
upon his nation ; but we sincerely 
assure him, that we have no inten- 
tion to offend. We think that Ame- 
rica is doing wonders, and we most 
heartily congratulate her. We can- 
not for an instant doubt, that the for- 
mation of a great empire, resembling 
in its best points the best times of 
Great Britain; must prove an auspi- 
cious era in the history of the human 
race. A cominunity, provided with 
ample resources against an endless 
increase of members, and enjoying a 
free bar, a free senate, and a free 
press, if true to itself, must do great 
things. But America is yet in her 
infancy, and must not, like a froward 


child, born to a great estate, and the 
dupe of domestic adulators, imma- 
turely assume the tone and preten- 
sions of a riper period ; she must be 
docile and industrious, and patient of 
rebuke that conveys instruction.— 
She must not talk too much of her 
glory, till it comes. She must not 
make fine speeches about freedom, 
while a slave contaminates her soil. 
She must not rail at English travel- 
lers for visiting her cities and plan- 
tations, and publishing what they see. 
She must not be angry with Lord 
Grey for calling Mr. Fearon ‘a gen- 
tleman ;”’* and she positively must 
not be fretting herself into the pre- 
posterous notion, that there exists in 
this country an organised conspiracy 
against her literary fame. There 
is no such thing. For ourselves, 
we can say, that on a late occasion, 
we felt unfeigned zeal in offering a 
voluntary tribute to the memory of 
an American man of genius;} and 
that we shall be at all times ready to 
resume so pleasing an office ; while, 
on the part of others, we can refer 
to the universal praises now bestow- 
ing upon the elegant productions of 
Mr. Washington Irving, as a proof 
that American talent has nothing to 
apprehend from the imputed jealou- 
sy and injustice of English criticism. 


* « Gentleman, as Lord Grey calls Fearon.”—JVorth American Review. 


+ C. B. Brown. 


GERMAN AUTHORS—SCHILLER. 


Freperic ScHILLER was born at 
Marbach, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, on the 10th of November, 1759. 
His father, then a lieutenant in the 
ducal service, was afterwards pro- 
moted to a majority, and appointed 
governor of the palace of La Solitude, 
and inspector of the forests of the 
country. The cultivation of trees 


was his favourite pursuit; in the ma- 
nagement of its forests, he rendered 
important services to his native land, 
and published a work on the subject, 
which attests his knowledge and in- 
telligence. His mother possessed 
that softness and tenderness, which 
is so fascinating in the sex. She had 


a strong relish for the beauties of na- 
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ture, and was passionately fond of 
music and poetry. Frederic’s coun- 
tenance bore a_ particular resem- 
blance to that of his mother, whose 
darling he was ; and it was she, who 
communicated to his infant mind that 
bias, which grew up with him, and 
rendered him what he was in after- 
life. He was always with her: she 
taught him to read, and told him 
stories; and he read to her, and was 
the constant companion of her fre- 
quent walks. An old friend of the 
family gave him the first instruction 
in writing, natural history, and ge- 
ography ; while another, a physician, 
sought to initiate him, in an amusing 
manner, into natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly the structure of the uni- 
verse and ofthe human body. When 
only three years old, he manifested 
an extraordinary eagerness after 
knowledge, great quickness of ap- 
prehension, and an incessantly active 
imagination. He disliked the usual 
sports of children ; and one of his 
fayourite amusements consisted in 
the contemplation of his father’s lit- 
tle collection of pictures and profiles, 
consisting chiefly of oil paintings of 
heroes, princes, and relatives of the 
family. Here he would pass whole 
hours, stedfastly gazing on one pic- 
ture after another, and attempting to 
copy them. Among these paintings 
was one representing the storming 
of Magdeburg, by Tilly, and the 
scenes of horror which ensued. It 
was the best and largest piece in the 
collection. ‘Tilly, with his right 
hand against his side, and the look of 
a blood-thirsty tyrant, was seen riding 
through the streets. Groups of weep- 
ing females, persons of all ages run- 
ning away from the infuriated sol- 
diers, burning and falling houses, and 
all the scenes of woe that attended 
the steps of Tilly, were the subjects 
of this picture. Young Schiller, then 
about six years old, was highly in- 
terested by the many expressive fa- 
ces in this delineation of the rude 


tf 


manners of a former age; and one 
day, laying sacrilegious hands on this 
heir-loom, which had already de- 
scended from father to son for seve- 
ral generations, be cut it up into as 

many pieces as there were figures. 

These be pasted upon paper, where 

horse and foot in mingled ranks fol- 

lowed their sanguinary leader, whose 

whole face the boy had blackened 

to make him look more frightful. 

Then came, upoo another piece of 
paper, a long row of men, women 

and children: each man being ac- 

companied by a woman and a child. 

The aged of both sexes conciuded 

the procession. In short, he had re- 

composed the whole in his own way ; 

and, upon a third paper, he had pla- 

ced the heads of children on the bo- 

dies of old men, and affixed those of 
young persons to the bodies of old 

women, while a Croat with uplifted 
sword appeared, perhaps, with the 
face of a modest damsel, and a plun- 
dering officer with the head of a spi- 
rited horse. In this manner, he 
transformed a single piece into a 
whole gallery, the third division of 
which, in particular, was not unlike 
some of Hogarth’s caricatures. It 
may easily be supposed that his fa- 
thier, who prized this piece very 
highly, bestowed on him no very a- 
greeable reward for his pains. 

Not long after this, black clouds 
one day announced an approaching 
thunder storm. Flashes of lightning 
began to dart through the atmos- 
phere. Inquiry was made for the 
boy, but he was no where to be 
found. The tempest meanwhile came 
nearer and nearer; the thunder roll- 
ed awfully, and lightnings burst from 
the bosom of the murky clouds. The 
anxiety of the parents, on account of 
the child, increased with every clap. 
The whole family was employed in 
secking him. He was at length found, 
just at the moment of descending from 
the top of a very tall lime-tree near 
the house. ‘* For God’s sake,” cri- 
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to control her phraseology ; but 
until that period shall arrive, her 
critics must not be accusing us of 
‘‘mere arrogant pedantry,” because 
we make the language of our scho- 
Jars and men of genius our standard 
of English diction, and are determin- 
ed to exclude from our lips and books 
every obsolete or new-fangled dia- 
lect that may have local sway in Phi- 
ladelphia or at the sources of the 
Missouri. 

Should these and the preceding 
observations chance to fall under the 
eye of an American, he may, per- 
haps, imagine that we too have been 
indulging in offensive animadversions 
upon his nation ; but we sincerely 
assure him, that we have no inten- 
tion to offend. We think that Ame- 
rica is doing wonders, and we most 
heartily congratulate her. We can- 
not for an instant doubt, that the for- 
mation of a great empire, resembling 
in its best points the best times of 
Great Britain; must prove an auspi- 
cious era in the history of the human 
race. Acominunity, provided with 
ample resources against an endless 
increase of members, and enjoying a 
free bar, a free senate, and a free 
press, if true to itself, must do great 
things. But America is yet in her 
infancy, and must not, like a froward 


# « Gentleman, as Lord Grey calls Fearon.” 


+ C. B. Brown. 


child, born to a great estate, and the 
dupe of domestic adulators, imma- 
turely assume the tone and preten- 
sions of a riper period ; she must be 
docile and industrious, and patient of 
rebuke that conveys instruction.— 
She must not talk too much of her 
glory, till it comes. She must not 
make fine speeches about freedom, 
while a slave contaminates her soil. 
She must not rail at English travel- 
lers for visiting her cities and plan- 
tations, and publishing what they see. 
She must not be angry with Lord 
Grey for calling Mr. Fearon ‘a gen- 
tleman ;’’* and she positively must 
not be fretting herself into the pre- 
posterous notion, that there exists in 
this country an organised conspiracy 
against her literary fame. There 
is no such thing. For ourselves, 
we can say, that on a late occasion, 
we felt unfeigned zeal in offering a 
voluntary tribute to the memory of 
an American man of genius;} and 
that we shall be at all times ready to 
resume so pleasing an office ; while, 
on the part of others, we can refer 
to the universal praises now bestow- 
ing upon the elegant productions of 
Mr. Washington Irving, as a proof 
that American talent has nothing to 
apprehend from the imputed jealou- 
sy and injustice of English criticism. 
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Freperic ScHILLER was born at 
Marbach, in the duchy of Wirtem- 
berg, on the 10th of November, 1759. 
His father, then a lieutenant in the 
ducal service, was afterwards pro- 
moted to a majority, and appointed 
governor of the palace of La Solitude, 
and inspector of the forests of the 
country. The cultivation of trees 


was his favourite pursuit; in the ma- 
nagement of its forests, he rendered 
important services to his native land, 
and published a work on the subject, 
which attests his knowledge and in- 
telligence. His mother possessed 
that softness and tenderness, which 
is so fascinating in the sex. She had 
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ture, and was passionately fond of 
music and poetry. Frederic’s coun- 
tenance bore a particular resem- 
blance to that of his mother, whose 
darling he was ; and it was she, who 
communicated to his infant mind that 
bias, which grew up with him, and 
rendered him what he was in after- 
life. He was always with her : she 
taught him to read, and told him 
stories ; and he read to her, and was 
the constant companion of her fre- 
quent walks. An old friend of the 
family gave him the first instruction 
in writing, natural history, and ge- 
ography ; while another, a physician, 
sought to initiate him, in an amusing 
manner, into natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly the structure of the uni- 
verse and of the human body. When 
only three years old, he manifested 
an extraordinary eagervess after 
knowledge, great quickness of ap- 
prehension, and an incessantly active 
imagination. He disliked the usual 
sports of children ; and one of his 
fayourite amusements consisted in 
the contemplation of his father’s lit- 
tle collection of pictures and profiles, 
consisting chiefly of oil paintings of 
heroes, princes, and relatives of the 
family. Here he would pass whole 
hours, stedfastly gazing on one pic- 
ture after another, and attempting to 
copy them. Among these paintings 
was one representing the storming 
of Magdeburg, by Tilly, and the 
scenes of horror which ensued. It 
was the best and largest piece inthe 
collection. ‘Tilly, with his right 
hand against his side, and the look of 
a blood-thirsty tyrant, was seen riding 
through the streets. Groups of weep- 
ing females, persons of all ages run- 
ning away from the infuriated sol- 
diers, burning and falling houses, and 
all the scenes of woe that attended 
the steps of Tilly, were the subjects 
of this picture. Young Schiller, then 
about six years old, was highly in- 
terested by the many expressive fa- 
ces in this delineation of the rude 


manners of a former age; and one 
day, laying sacrilégious hands on this 
heir-loom, which had already de- 
scended from father to son for seve- 
ral generations, he cut it up into as 
many pieces as there were figures. 
These he pasted upon paper, where 
horse and foot in mingled ranks fol- 
lowed their sanguinary leader, whose 
whole face the boy had blackened 
to make him look more frightful. 
Then came, upon another piece of 
paper, a long row of men, women 
and children: each man being ac- 
companied by a woman and a child. 
The aged of both sexes concluded 
the procession. In short, he had re- 
composed the whole in his own way ; 
and, upon a third paper, he had pla- 
ced the heads of children on the bo- 
dies of old men, and affixed those of 
young persons to the bodies of old 
women, while a Croat with uplifted 
sword appeared, perhaps, with the 
face of a modest damsel, and a plun- 
dering officer with the head of a spi- 
rited horse. In this manner, he 
transformed a single piece into a 
whole gallery, the third division of 
which, in particular, was not unlike 
some of Hogarth’s caricatures. It 
may easily be supposed that his fa- 
thier, who prized this piece very 
highly, bestowed on him no very a- 
greeable reward for his pains. 

Not long after this, black clouds 
one day announced an approaching 
thunder storm. Flashes of lightning 
began to dart through the atmos- 
phere. Inquiry was made for the 
boy, but he was no where to be 
found. The tempest meanwhile came 
nearer and nearer; the thunder roll- 
ed awfully, and lightnings burst from 
the bosom of the murky clouds. The 
anxiety of the parents, on account of 
the child, increased with every clap. 
The whole family was employed in 
secking him. He was at length found, 
just at the moment of descending from 
the top of a very tall lime-tree near 
the house. ‘* For God’s sake,” cri- 
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ed his father in the greatest alarm, 
*‘where have you been?” “I only 
wanted io see,’’ replied the fearless 
and inquisitive boy, ** where all that 
fire came from.” 

Weare assured that, at an early 
age, he took great pleasure in the 
perusal of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, but that none of 
them gave him such delight as the 
prophet Ezekiel. Whoever recol- 
lects the sublime vision of the dry 
bones (chap. xxxvii.) and turns to 
Franz Moor’s dream io “ ‘The Rob- 
bers,” cannot help being struck by 
the resemblance. 

Schiller’s father, being, as a sol- 
dier, a friend to military institutions, 
conceived that he could not provide 
better for his temporal welfare, than 
by placing him in the Military or Ca- 
roline Academy at Stuttgard. His 
mother was in favour of a private 
school at Tubingen ; but the more 
likely prospect of future promotion 
decided for the academy. This in- 
stitution was, at that time, subject to 
the strict rules of military discipline 
and subordination. The cane, the 
sword, and the drum, summoned the 
pupils to their studies ; and as sol- 
diers are marched to church on a 
Sunday, for the honour of God, so 
the youths ofthis academy were pa- 
raded to school, for the honour of the 
Muses. March! halt! to the left 
wheel! were the words of command, 
which called them to their lessons : 
and it was, in the same manner, that 
they went to dinner, to play, and to 
bed. But this was not all: the most 
rigid self-denial, the suppression of 
prominent talents not according with 
the plan of education, the relinquish- 
ment of all independence of spirit, 
and the sacrifice of freedom of will, 
were required by the method then 
pursued in this institution. Whate- 
ver was not mentioned by name in 
the school regulations was forbidden 

und; and it was deemed a crime 
to think of overstepping the limits of 
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that science, which was to be culti- 
vated as a profession. 

Schilier entered this academy in 
1773; and in October, the following 
year, he thus wrote to one of his 
youthful friends :—-‘* Heaven be 
praised, that our criminal code, un- 
der the head of field-thefts, has not 
attached a penalty to thefts in remote 
fields of science ; otherwise I, poor 
rogue, who dabble in quite hetero- 
geneous sciences, and steal many a 
forbidden fruit in the garden of the 
Pierides, should long since have been 
doomed to the pillory, or exhibited 
with an iron collar about my neck.” 
—A few months later, he wrote to 
the same friend, among other things, 
as follows :—‘* Do you imagine that 
I shall bow to the yoke of this ab- 
surd, but, in the opinion of the in- 
spectors, rational routine? So long 
as my spirit can assert its freedom, 
it will not submit to any fetters. To 
the free man, the very sight of sla- 
very is abhorrent—can he then 
calmly survey the chains that are 
forging for himself? My whole soul 
often revolts at the anticipation of 
punishment, in cases where my con- 
science attest the integrity of my ac- 
tions.”” Hence it will appear that 
Schiller’s lively temper and indepen- 
dent sentiments but ill agreed with 
the plan of the academy; and he but 
too often took fire, when the inspec- 
tors attempted to set limits to his de- 
sire of knowledge, and to check the 
daring flights of his ardent imagina- 
tion. 

Klopstock’s works, especially his 
Messiah, had particular charms for 
the young student. It was not a 
merely fugitive gratification that he 
sought in poetry ; it was his daily 
study : and there can be no doubt 
that the assiduity, with which he 
cultivated the acqaintance of Klop- 
stock’s muse, had the most decisive 
effect on his. own poetic improve- 
ment. It was this, that awakened 
and animated his susceptibility for 
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the great and the sublime, as well as 
for the soft and the tender, and fruc- 
tified the germs of those excellencies, 
which so powerfully enchant us in 
the best productions of his later 
years. Klopstock’s poems indeed, 
operated upon him with such force, 
that, for a time, religious feelings 
took entire possession of his mind ; 
and, under their influence, he resol- 
ved to choose the church for his fu- 
ture profession This resolution, 
however, he afterwards abandoned, 
and decided in favour of medicine. 
Besides Klopstock’s works, Schil- 
ler had still scarcely made himself 
acquainted with any other poetical 
productions than Virgil’s Atneid, 
and the exquisite psalms of eastern 
antiquity, in Luther’s energetic trans- 
lation. Not content with merely re- 
ceiving impressions, his genius al- 
ready aspired to create. He there- 
fore essayed his poetic powers in a 
piece, the hero of which was Moses, 
the eminently conspicuous prophet, 
legislator, leader, and statesman. 
This first attempt, indeed, displayed 
much less of originality, than of a 
laboured imitation; but what might 
not Schiller, whose later dramatic 
productions breathe a genuine epic 
spirit, in all its sublimity and mag- 
nificence—what might he not have 
achieved in this career, had not his 
fancy, diverted by new impressions, 
winged its flight to a neighbouring 
sphere! A friend chanced to speak, 
in terms of warm commendation, of 
Gerstenberg’s ‘‘ Ugolino,” and lent 
him the piece to read. This tra- 
gedy, which, for detached beauties, 
especially in the most sublime, af- 
fecting, and pathetic scenes, is 
scarcely surpassed by any in the Ger- 
man language, not only moved Schil- 
ler most profoundly, but made a 
permament impression upon him. 
“Ugolino” and Gothe’s ‘‘ Gotz von 
Berlichingen,” gave a new direction 
to his poetic activity, and urged 


him, as it were involuntarily, inte 
the tragic walk. It was not till he 
had made himself familiar with these 
pieces, that he became acquainted 
with Shakspeare, whose works ba- 
nished, for a considerable time, 
those of all other writers from Schil- 
ler’s society. The study of them 
was long his sole occupation, and 
the emulation of this original was for 
years the object of all his thoughts 
and endeavours. Among the later 
German poets, there were but few 
that interested him. Among his fa- 
vourite works, at this period, may 
be reckoned Lessing’s plays; the 
poems of Muller, the painter ; and 
** Julius of ‘T'arento,” by Leisewitz. 
The latter, in particular, he knew 
almost by heart, and very happily 
availed himself of many of the ideas 
in his own plays. Let the reader, 
for example, compare the passage 
where Aspermonte shouts in the dead 
man’s ear—‘** Blanca! Blanca !—If 
he hears not that, he’ll never hear 
again’—with that in ‘The Rob- 
bers,”’ where one of the band, in 
like manner, shouts in the ear of 
Franz Moor—“ Holloa, fellow ! there 
is such a thing as parricide !’*—ad- 
ding, when he does not hear it— 
* Dead asa rat!” We might also 
adduce this simile of Leisewitz : 
‘In another century, thou, prince, 
wilt be the only one, among all thy 
Tarentines, whose name will be 
known, just as a city disappears in 
the distance, and nothing but its pin- 
nacles is seen towering above it ;” 
and contrast it with the following 
passage of the chorus in ** The Bride 
of Messina’’—‘* Nations and names 
pass away, and dark Oblivion spreads 
her murky pinions over whole genes 
rations: but the solitary heads of 
princes still shine, irradiated by the 
everlasting beams of Aurora, as the 
towering pinnacles of the world.” 
Schiller’s first dramatic essay was 
a tragedy entitled “ The Student of 
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Nassau,’ and founded upon a cir- 
cumstance, which had really hap- 
pened to a young man of that de- 
scriptiun. Another piece, ‘‘ Cosmo 
de Medicis,” in which he exerted 
his utmost powers, bore a strong 
resemblance to ‘* Julius of ‘Tarento.” 
This he afterwards destroyed, with 
the exception of some passages 
which he transferred to ‘‘ The Kob- 
bers.” 

His lyrical performances of the 
same period are perhaps still more 
imperfect. His first printed produc- 
tion in this line, which he sent by 
stealth from the academy, was in- 
serted in Haug’s Swabian Magazine 
for 1776. It bore the title of 
“Evening ;’?> and though its chief 
merit consists in the skilful appro- 
priation of the sentiments of Klop- 
stock, Cramer, Uz, and others, still 
the discerning editor predicted to 
the author an os magna sonaturum. 
His poetical compositions in the 
Military Academy were numerous. 
He and two of his friends were par- 
ticularly struck by the old English 
ballads translated by Herder, and 
strove who could produce the best 
imitation of that style. In many of 
these pieces they were very success- 
ful. They attempted every species 
of poetry, and secretly made an offer 
of a collection of their productions 
to a publisher; but their choice was 
rather unlucky, as the bookseller, to 
whom they applied, had been dead 
for sevefal years. 

Having completed his course of 
medicine, Schiller would certainly 
have had the degree of doctor con- 
ferred on him, had Stuttgard been at 
that time a university. According 
to custom, however, he delivered, at 
the close of his academical career, a 
medical dissertation, for the subject 
of which, he chose the Connection 
between the Animal and intellectual 
Nature of Man. This essay evinced 
extensive reading, mastery of lan- 
guage, acuteness, and a strong de- 
sire of perfection. The rigid subor- 


- dination of the academy might, in- 


deed, have repressed in him many 
rising energies, but yet without 
wholly stifling them. The assiduity, 
in every branch of science, which 
distinguished the students of that_in- 
stitution, exercised his mental pow- 
ers in manitold ways ; and the very 
restraint, to which they were sub- 
ject, produced among them an esprit 
du corps, which kindled a spirit of 
liberty, that exalted them to many 
great, often enthusiastic ideas, and 
was, for this very reason, by no 
means unfavourable to a poetie ge- 
nius. Schiller himself, in his later 
years, acknowledged that the hap- 
piest daysof his life were those 
which he had passed at the academy 
of Stuttgard. To the most intimate 
of his scholastic friends belonged 
Zumsteeg, the late eminent musician, 
whose last composition was ‘‘ Joan- 
na’s Farewell,” in Schiller’s ‘* Maid 
of Orleans.” 

‘* The Robbers,’ a dramatic mon- 
ster, full of energy and fire, was wholly 
composed during Schiller’s residence 
in the academy, thongh not printed 
till the year 1780. It is said, that 
the original idea of this piece was 
suggested by a paper of Schubart’s 
in the Swabian Magazine. The au- 
thor’s juvenile friends were inti- 
mately acquainted with the piece : in 
their hours of recreation, they would 
often seek him, that he might enter- 
tain them with some of its scenes; 
and in the warmth of their imagi- 
nations, suggest ideas and improve- 
ments. In this manner, he was led 
by their remarks to omit or alter ma- 
ny a scene, that was too harsh or 
extravagant. That, for example, 
where he represented the band, with 
Moor at their head, penetrating by 
force of arms into the church of the 
convent where Amelia is, while the 
nuns are at prayers, and the lover 
demanding his mistress, with threats, 
in case of refusal, to convert the 


temple of God into a brothel, was — 


truly horrible. 
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The first public mention made of 
this piece, the greatest part of which 
he composed in a sick-room, was in 
his own medical dissertation, in 
which he quoted, in support ef some 
of his remarks, a passage from “* The 
Robbers,” representing it not as his 
own performance, but es an extract 
from an English original, by affixing 
this note—Life of Moor. Tragedy by 
Krake, Act V. Scene 1. The fact 
was, that as the students were forbid- 
den, under a severe penalty, to cause 
any thing to be printed without per- 
mission, Schiller had jocosely pro- 
mised his juvenile friends that he 
would certainly introduce a quotation 
from “‘ The Robbers” into his dis- 
sertation ; and by means of this arti- 
fice he kept his word. 

On the subject of this tragedy, and 
of his academical life in general, 
Schiller, afew years later, expressed 
himself in these remarkable terms: 

‘* An extraordinary mistake of Na- 
ture doomed me, in my birth-place, 
to be a poet. An inclination for 
poetry was an offence against the 
laws of the institution in which 1 was 
educated. For eight years my en- 
thusiasm had to struggle with milita- 
ry discipline ; but a passion for poet- 
ry is strong and ardent as first love. 

It only served to inflame what it 
was designed to extinguish. To es- 
cape from things, that were a torment 
to me, my soul expatiated in an ideal 
world ; but, unacquainted with the 
real world, from which I was sepa- 
rated by iron bars—unacquainted 
with mankind, for the four hundred 


| fellow-creatures around me were but 


one and the same individual, or 
rather faithful casts from the same 
model, which plastic Nature solemnly 
disowned—unacquainted with the 
passions and propensities of inde- 
pendent agents, for here only one 
arrived at maturity—one, that I shall 
not now mention—unacquainted with 
the fair sex, for it is well known that 
the doors of this institution are not 
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open to females, except before they 
begin to be interesting, and when 
they have ceased to be so—my pen- 
cil could not but miss that middle 
line between angels and devils, and 
produce a monster, which fortunate- 
ly had no existence in the world, and 
to which { wish immortality, merely 
that it may serve us a specimen of 
the issue engendered by the unnatu- 
ral union of subordination and genius. 
I allude to * The Kovbbers.’ ‘he 
whole moral world bas accused the 
author of high treason. He has no 
other excuse to offer, than the cli- 
mate under which this piece was 
born. If any of the nuimberiess 
censures launched against ‘ The 
Robbers’ be just, it is this, that I 
had the presumption to delineate 
men two years before I knew any 
thing about them.” 

Notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, it is certain that Schiller was 


early and profoundly acquainted with — 


the human heart. This knowledge 
he acquired from self-observation, 
the perusal of the poets, particular- 
ly Shakspeare, and the study of his- 
tory, which not only taught him to 
appreciate the spirit of nations, to 
weigh their powers and resources, 
and to examine their institutions, but 
through which his ideas *of men and 
things were multiplied and enlarged. 
On quitting the academy, Schiller 
was, in 1780, appointed physician 
toaregiment. His “ Robbers” ap- 
peared in print. The piece was 
soon announced for representation 
at Mannheim. Schiller was, ver 
naturally, desirous of witnessing the 
first performance, and requested 
leave of absence for the purpose. 
At this time, there was a general 
outcry against Schiller at Stuttgard, 
‘that he neglected his proper pro- 
fession, namely, mediciné, and want- 
ed to be a player.’’ He was, there- 
fore, refused leave of absence, and 
this refusal was accompanied with 
the intimation, “ to conduct himself 
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agreeably to his duty, and not to 
give farther occasion for dissatisfac- 
tion with him, otherwise it would be 
his own fault, if it should be found 
necessary to adopt disagreeable mea- 
sures.”’ In spite of this refusal and 
menace, Schiller proceeded to 
Mannheim, witnessed the perfor- 
mance with enthusiasm, and form- 
ed an acquaintance with the two 
celebrated actors, Beil and Beck. 
To these two, the author of the 
** Robbers,’ probably anticipating 
his dismissal from the situation which 
he then held, expressed a wish to 
join the theatrical company, to which 
they belonged. Both seriously dis- 
suaded him from such a step ; and 
Beil prophetically observed :— 
‘* Not as a player, but as a dramatist, 
you will one day be the pride of the 
German stage.” _ 

His absence passed unnoticed, and 
he returned to Stuttgard, where his 
‘** Robbers” soon rendered him an 


_ object of universal admiration, and 


also of persecution. His friend 
Zumsteeg first pointed out to him 


the rock against which his enemies 


hoped to make him split. His con- 
nexions gave this celebrated compo- 
ser access to many. distinguished fa- 
milies, in the circles of which he 
learned the danger that impended 
over Schiller, and disclosed it to his 


friend. Schiller applied for his dis- 


missal, which was granted ; but be- 
fore he received it, he had quitted 
Wirtemberg for ever. 

Thare can be no doubt that he had 
urgent reasons for leaving his native 


country. Another literary charac- 


ter, Schubart, had been confined 


eight years in the fortress of Hohen- 


, for unknown offences, though 
one of them is said to have consisted 


in giving to the public the following’ 
_distich : 


~ & Als Dionys hort auf Tyrann zu se 
So ward er ein Schulmeisterlein.”” 


—** When Dionysius ceased to be a 


tyrant, he turned a petty schoolmas- 
ter.” Schiller was a warm friend of 
Schubart’s, and his fate deeply af- 
fected him. He had now every rea- 
son to anticipate a similar lot for him- 
self; and in this conviction, he thus 
wrote shortly before his departure 
from Stuttgard :—‘* | must make 
haste from this place, or, like honest 
Schubart, I might have a lodging as- 
signed me in Hohenasperg.” The 
freedom with which he was ac- 
customed to speak of public af- 
fairs, the personal construction put 
upon the most innocent passages in 
‘‘ The Robbers,”’ and the svirit of 
liberty breathed by his early poeti- 
cal effusions, had excited the enmity 
of the great to such a degree as to 
justify his apprehensions. ‘To this 
must be added, a complaint present- 
ed immediately to the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, by persons of weight in the 
Grisons, against a passage in Schil- 
ler’s tragedy, in which the people 
of that country were qualified as pro- 
fessed highway robbers—a notion 
very current in Swabia. At this 
juncture the Duke was just about to 
open a loan inthe Grisens, and Schil- 
ler’s enemies availed themselves of 
this circumstance, to exasperate the 
sovereign against him. The Duke, 
therefore, by way of giving satisfac- 
tion to the Swiss, forbade Schiller to 
write any thing in future. 

All these circumstances concurred 
to confer extraordinary celebrity on 
the author of “ The Robbers,” a 
production, which had the singular 
fortune of exciting either enthusiasm 
orahhorrence. It was rare to meet 
with one whose opinion of it held a 
middle course. Its enemies urged 
the necessity of its suppression, be- 
cause a troop of school-boys at Leip- 
zig were instigated by it to attempt 
to run away from the rod. These 
urchins took it into their heads to 
collect a band of robbers in the fo- 
rests of Bohemia; but before they 
had proceeded far in the execution 
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of their plan, having stolen nothing 
but a hymn-book and a pistol, they 
fell into the hands of justice, which, 
by means of a sound flogging, allayed 
their zeal for alarming poor travel- 
lers, and lightening their burdens. 

On bidding adieu to his native 
country, Schiller repaired to Mann- 
heim, where he was received with 
open arms, as well by his theatrical 
friends, as by strangers who merely 
knew him from his celebrated tra- 
gedy. In 1782, he obtained the ap- 
pointment of dramatist to the theatre 
of that city, which was then one of 
the most eminent in Germany. Here 
he produced his ‘‘ Cabal and Love,” 
and his ‘‘ Fiesco.”? The former be- 
trays the author of ‘‘ The Robbers.” 
It is superior, indeed, to the latter 
in regard to plot, but is pervaded by 
the same impetuous fire of passion 
and early youth. Here, too, the 
extravagant is frequently employed 
to produce surprise and emotion. 
The outlines of the figures are bold 
and energetic, but the colouring harsh 
and overloaded. His ‘‘ Fiesco,’* on 
the other hand, indicates his transi- 
tion to aclassic period ; and displays 
much higher ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement of the plot and the de- 
velopment of the characters. By 
these two pieces, his fame was still 
more solidly established; and his 
minor pieces in the ‘* Anthology,” 
which he edited conjointly with 
Staudlin, characterized him as a po- 
et, to whom Germany could scarcely 
produce a parallel. 

He contributed also about this time 
to a variety of other periodical works, 
for one of which he wrote an ano- 
nymous review of his ‘ Robbers,” 
that is a singular instance of imparti- 
ality. In these strictures, he not 
only displays great critical acumen, 
but treats the defects of his juvenile 
performance with the utmost severi- 
ty. ‘* We are told,” says he, at the 
conclusion of his remarks, which de- 
serve the notice of all the reviewers 


of their own works—* We are told 
that the author is a physician—for 
our parts, we should not like to re- 
commend him to any patient.” When 
it became publicly known, that this 
criticism proceeded from the pen of 
the author of ** The Robbers,” the 
circumstance excited a considerable 
sensation. ‘* What a noise is made 
about it,” he observed on this occa- 
sion ; ‘* when a man takes it into his 
head to speak the truth concerning 
himself !”’ 
' After a residence of some years at 
Mannheim, Schiller began to be dis- 
satisfied with his situation. He quit- 
ted Mannheim. It was his original 
intentions to visit Vienna; but from 
this plan he was diverted at Frank- 
fort, by the arrival in that city of the 
celebrated Gotne, whom, prior to 
his personal acquaintance with him, 
he was accustomed to call the arro- 
gant genius. Gothe was then accom- 
panying Amelia, duchess dowager of 
Saxe-Weimar, on her tour to Italy. 
Schiller wished for nothing more ar- 
dently than an introduction to this 
princess, whose enlightened patron- 
age of the arts and sciences obtained 
for her capital the appellation of the 
German Athens. ‘To this end he 
sought the acquaintance of Gothe, 
through whose means he attained the 
accomplishment of his wish. He 
was enchanted with his reception by 
the duchess, and contracted a friend- 
ship with Gothe, which nothing but 
death was capable of dissolving. 
The prospects opened by this cir- 
cumstance induced Schiller to visit 
Saxony. After a short stay at Mein- 
ingen, the sovereign of which little 
principality subsequently honoured 
him with the title of aulic counsellor, 
and a pension of 400 rix dollars, he 
went to Dresden, to which city he 
soon became strongly attached for 
its delicious situation, the trea- 
sures of art and literature which 
it possesses, and the many estimable 


characters, to whose acquaintance 
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his residence there introduced him. 
The first thing that he took in 
hand there, was his ‘** Don Carlos,” 
which he had begun some time be- 
fore, and the completion of which 
was much retarded by the care 
which he bestowed on the delinea- 
tion of Philip’s character. He made 
a point of reading every thing that 
related to this monarch ; the library 
of Dresden offered him copious ma- 
terials, and he became impercepti- 
bly so deeply interested, that, for a 
time, he forgot poetry altogether, 
and paid his exclusive devotions to 
the historical Muse. Such was the 
origin of his ‘* History of the Revolt 
of the United Provinces,” #n which, 
at that early age, he proved to his 
astonished countrymen, that labori- 
ous study and philosophic discrimi- 
natiofr may be combined with all that 
brilliancy of exposition, which fasci- 
nates us in the works of Thucydides, 
Livy, and Tacitus. 

Schiller’s ‘* Dignity of Woman,” 
is a proof of his high esteem for 
the fair sex. That he had opportu- 
nities enough in the earlier years, 
after he became his own master, of 
forming tender attachments, is cer- 
tain; but it is equally certain that, 
during this period of his lofty ideal 
flights, the mind, rather than the 
person, was the object of his admi- 
ration. At Dresden, however, he 
was captivated by one, who was de- 
cidedly the most beautiful woman in 
that city. To her he paid, on his 
knees, as warm a homage as any of 
the lovers of his creation has poured 
forth to the mistress of his heart: 
nay, it is more than surmised that, 
as it was just at this period that he 
was engaged upon ‘* Don Carlos,” 
this lady sat for the portrait of his 
Eboli: and assuredly not one of the 
proudest princes, who have ever 
erected beauty into their idol, would 
have been ashamed to make her the 
confidante of his flame. Whether 
his heart was deeply wounded or not, 
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by his subsequent separation from 
this adored object, when she left 
Dresden for a distant part, for the 
purpose of being married, we are 
not informed. 

That love is the parent of weak- 
ness, is atrite observation, to which 
the lofty, ideal Schiller formed an ex- 
ception. Many were his moments of 
weakness ; and it is asserted, on 
good authority, that the produce of 
his ‘* Don Carlos,’’ which was no 
trifling sum, was sacrificed on the al- 
tar of love. 

He now rushed into life, and drank 
of itin copious draughts ; not, how- 
ever, in the manner of the debau- 
chee, who flies from gratification to 
gratification. For weeks and months 
together he buried himself among 
his books, scarcely ever quitting his 
literary avocations ; he then rested, 
or rather seemed only to rest, fora 
time. He made excursions in the 
delicious environs of the Saxon me- 
tropolis, and sought refreshment a- 
mong the beauties of nature, of which 
he was ever a devout admirer. One 
of his favourite recreations was to 
go in a boat upon the majestic Elbe, 
especially in a thunder-storm, when 
its surface was curled into foaming 
waves, and all the elements of nature 
seemed to be in conflict. When the 
loudest bursts of thunder rolled in 
the mountains, and the tempest lash- 
ed the streams into lofty billows, he 
was so transported, that he would of- 
ten shout an applauding bravo! to 
the grandeur of nature. Winter de- 
prived him of these pleasures, and 
restored him to social life. His heart, 
created for friendship, readily at- 
tached itself to his kind. He leved 
to open it; and he was one of the 
very few, who can open it unreser- 
vedly, without fear of suffering in 
the estimation of others. Midnight 


frequently overtook him in the 
friendly circle, over the jovial bowl. 
It was during his residence at Dres- 
den that his ‘‘ Hymn to Joy’? was 
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composed. The greater part of his 
nights was, nevertheless, devoted to 
study, and, by this habit, he impair- 
ed his health, and laid the founda- 
tion of complaints, from which, in the 
latter half of his life, he was searcely 
ever wholly exempt. 

It was at Leipzig, or rather at the 
beautiful village of Goblis, near that 
city, where Schiller spent a summer 
at the pleasant country-house of 
Goschen, the bookseller, that he 
finished his ** Don Carlos.” The 
frequent interruptions, which had ta- 
ken place during the composition of 
this piece, the altered views of the 
author, andthe new ideas which had 
occurred to him, during the long pe- 
riod, in which he was engaged ‘upon 
it, had produced important devia- 
tions from the original plan. ‘The 
characters of Carlos and the Marquis 
Posa, in particular, were very dif- 
ferent from what the author had in- 
tended them to be. In his preface, 
where he assigns the reasons for 
these alterations, he observes, it is 
possible that, in the first acts, he 
might have excited very difierent 
expectations from what he had rea- 
lized inthe last. The fact was, that 
to the fourth and fifth he had brought 
a totally different heart. ‘* But,” 
he continues, ‘‘ the first three acts 
were in the hands ofthe public, and 
it was, therefore, too late to re-mo- 
del the plot of the whole: I had, 
consequently, no other alternative 
than to suppress the piece altogether, 
or to adapt .the second half to the 
first, as well as I could. If, in this 
task, | have not been every where 
the most happy, I have, at least, the 
satisfaction of believing that a more 
skilful hand would scarcely have 
been more successful. ‘The princi- 
pal fault was, that | had kept the 
piece too long in hand ; a dramatic 
work ought. and indeed can only be, 
the blossom of a single summer. 
The plot, also, was too extensive for 
the limits and rules of a dramatic 


composition.”” In another place, he 
says: ‘*** Don Carlos’ is not intended 
for the stage. It is a family picture 
of a royal house.”? In the combina- 
tion of events, Schiller has adhered 
to history ; but, in the treatment of 
Philip’s character, he found it ne- 
cessary to depart from it ; and in or- 
der to heighten the pathos, not to 
make him such a monster as he is 
represented in history. 

From Leipzig, Schiller removed, 
in 1787, to Weimar, and joined the 
galaxy of genius and talent, which 
adorned the ducal court, and was the 
pride of the nation. Here he was 
received by Wieland, whom he for 
some time assisted in editing the 
‘‘ German Mercury”’ with his usual 
cordiality, and by Gothe, now minis- 
ter, as an old friend. Hvre, too, 
Schiller contracted an intimacy with 
Mr. Von Wollzogen, at whose man- 
sion at Bauerbach, in Meiningen, he 
lived several years, and whose sister, 
in the sequel, became his wife. 

In 1789, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Jena, and de- 
livered lectures on history, and sub- 
sequently on esthetics, with the most 
distinguished applause. Here he 
commenced the publication of his 
‘* Historical Memoirs,’ which ex- 
tended to twenty-nine octavo vo- 
lumes, but of which he translated 
only half of the first volume himself. 
Here too he penetrated into the 
depths of Kant’s philosophy, and gave 
to the world his *‘ History of the 
Thirty Years’ War,” a performance 
which Germany received with uni- 
versal enthusiasm. This period also 
produced the ‘* History of the most 
remarkable Rebellions and Conspi- 
racies of the Middle Ages and M - 
dern Times,” and the romance of 
the ** Ghost-Seer ;” two works, 
which may be considered as relaxa- 
tions from his severer studies. In 
1796, he was appointed professor of 
history in the university of Jena, 
with a pension of two hundred dol- 
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lars, which, by command of the Duke 
of Weimar, continued to be paid to 
him after he had quitted Jena, and 
was in the sequel augmented. 

Schiller would probably never 
have left Jena, had he not been ad- 
vised to do so by his physicians, on 
account of the delicate state of his 
health. He seemed to be consump- 
tive, and that place is not consider- 
ed as a suitable residence for per- 
sons with pulmonary affections. He, 
therefore, removed with reluctance 
from Jena, its enchanting environs, 
and his numerous friends ; and fixed 
himself for the remainder of his life 
at Weimar. 

Schiller’s person was not, at first 


. sight, very prepossessing. He was 


tall and slender; his cheeks were 
pale and hollow, but his eyes spark- 
ling and expressive. A high arch- 
ed forehead, Grecian nose, and ra- 
ther prominent chin, heightened the 
impression of the whole face, which 
bore manifest indications of genius 
and profound thought. His gait was 
‘stiff and slow, and his attitudes were 
ungraceful. In his dress, he was al- 
ways simple and unostentatious.— 
Though reserved in large compa- 
nies, yet in the circle of his intimate 
friends, or in the bosom of his own 
family, no one could be more inter- 
esting, more eloquent, or more amu- 
sing, than Schiller. He was an af- 
fectionate, faithful husband, and a 
tender father. He disliked all the 
noisy pleasures of life ; and of the 
‘few places of public resort that he 
frequented, the theatre was the only 
one’ on which he bestowed any at- 


“tention. Thither-he went, not so 


much in quest of amusement, as to 
watch the impression made by the 
poet and performers upon the pub- 
jic, with a view that his own works 


“might benefit by the experience. On 


his return home from the theatre, 
the first thing he did was to sit down 
to his writing-table, turn over his 
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new dramatic manuscripts, and add, 
alter, or erase. 

During his residence at Jena, 
Schiller spent the greatest part of 
the year in his own beautiful garden, 
situated on an eminence, at one ex- 
tremity of the town, ina retired cor- 
ner near the Leitra: but, in winter, 
he lived in the town, yet secluded 
from its bustle, in the house of his 
friend, the learned and venerable 
Griesbach. His garden richly de- 
served the name of the Hermitage, 
given to it by its former possessor, 
Schmidt, a brother-in-law of Klop- 
stock’s.» It commands the most ex- 
quisite prospects of the romantic 
valley of the Saal, the neighbouring 
hills covered with pine-forests, and 
the wild environs of the Leitra, 
which runs at its foot. This little 
stream, after thaws, heavy rains, and 
thunder storms, is swollen into an 
impetuous torrent. On the brow of 
this solitary hill, Schiller built a small 
neat summer-house, containing a sin- 
gle room, having unobstructed views 
on every side. Here he studied, 
and this was his favourite retreat. 
“Here,” he would sometimes say, 
jocosely, ‘‘ I enjoy myself better than 
Diogenes in his tub. This is my stage 
—here I perform the principal cha- 
racters ; and,” he once added pur- 
suing the simile, ‘if | am ever hiss- 
ed, it will be from without, not from 
within.” 

At the commencement of the 
French revolution, Schiller was one 
of its zealous champions. He hoped 
that it would essentiaily promote the 
happiness of mankind, the progress 
of the arts and sciences, and the dif- 
fusion of liberal ideas: but these 
hopes were soon blasted by the 
scenes of horror that so closely suc- 
ceed one another. ‘Alas!’’ he 
would often exclaim, ‘‘ man can only 
destroy ; and it is out of ruins alone 
that he can reconstruct!’”’ Consi- 
dering the course of this revolution 
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he at different times remarked, that 
the conduct of the German nation, 
in similar situations, would not only 
have been humane, but really grand 
and sublime ; and that it would have 
become the greatest, the most formi- 
dable, and the most cultivated of na- 
tions. ‘*! was thoroughly impress- 
ed,’ said he, more than once, ** with 
the horrors of the French war, when 
| composed ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp,’ 
‘The Piccolomini,’ and ‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Death.’ The sentiments, that 
| have put into the mouth of Max 
Piccolomini, and what-he says to his 
Theckla, and his father, concerning 
the blessings of peace, were no more 
than what | profoundly felt myself.” 
When the rights of citizenship were 
conferred on him by the republican 
French, he seemed, at first, to be 
much gratified; but, in the sequel, 
he appeared to deri-e no pleasure 
from the distinction. A friend, desi- 
rous of seeing the diploma, once re- 
quested permission te look atit. ‘I 
really do not know where | have put 
it,’ replied Schiller, and abruptly 
broke off the conversation, which 
had led to the subject. 

At Weimar, Schiller devoted his 
chief attention and activity to the 
Theatre. On this account, he and 
Gothe were much together, and 
both personally attended most of the 
rehearsals. Those of new plays 
took place in Schiller’s or Gothe’s 
house. The former very frequent- 
ly invited the actors to his table, 
read his new master pieces to them 
with the utmost pathos and effect, 


and, in the most entertaining and in-— 


structive conversations, conveyed 
useful hints relative to their art, and 
their respective performances. This 
he-did, in particular, previously to 
the first representation of ‘* The 
Picolimini,”’ ** Wallenstein,’ ** Mar 
Stuart,” “* Macbeth,” ‘* The Maid 
of Orleans,” and ‘* The Bride of 
Messina.”’ 


He had a strong aversion to the 
testimonies of applause, that were 
occasionally paid to him at the thea- 
tre. The public at Weimar were 
well acquainted with his sentiments 
on this subject ; and it therefore 
appeared the more extraordinary, 
when at the representation of his 
‘‘Maid of Orleans,” a very young 
doctor roared out lustily, ‘* Bravo, 
Schiller! ‘* The young man,” ob- 
served Schiller with asmile, ‘* knows 
neither himself, nor us, nor me,’’ 
and hissed as loudly as he could. 
The audience joined in the hiss, and 
the young doctor received a_ repri- 
mand from the police for his unsea- 
sonable applause. 

Schiller thought very highly of 
Iffland’s plays, but less of Kotze- 
bue’s. His warmest admiration, 
however, was paid to Lessing, whom 
he frequently styled ‘* the restorer 
of German Literature.” ‘ Les- 
sing,” said he, ‘* put an end to 
the vile aping of the French, and 
made us better acquainted with the 
graver English.” It is well known 
that Lessing was the first German 
writer whose remarks urged his 
countrymen to the attentive study of 
“Shakspeare, and this, of itself, was, 
in Schiller’s opinion, an extraordi- 
nary merit. 

No foreigner, perhaps, ever read 
Shakspeare so often, and studied him 
so profoundly, as Schiller. Call up- 
on him at what hour of the day you 
would, you were sure to find him 
with a volume of Shakspeare before 
him. He frequently expressed hig 
intention of adapting all his plays to 
the German stage, as he had done 
his Macbeth ; but his early decease 
probably prevented the execution of 
this design. 

Schiller was extremely scrupu- 
lous in his revisal of pieces for the 
stage ; yet, on this point, he did 
not perfectly harmonize with his 
friend Gothe. The latter erased 
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too many passages, not only in his 
recent, but also in his earlier dra- 
matic productions. ‘There was even 
atime, when this practice was car- 
ried to sucha length, that Schiller 
hesitated whether he should bring 
forward some of his later pieces at 
all; and hence they appeared on 
other stages, before they were rep- 
resented on that of Weimar. These 
critical castrations must not, howev- 
er, be placed entirely to Gothe’s 
account, as he was not at liberty to 
exercise his own discretion, but was 
obliged to conform to the taste and 
the suggestions of a higher authori- 
ty. 
There was seldom a post, that 
did not bring Schiller letters from 
booksellers in ail parts of Germany, 
containing very advantageous oflers 
for any work, that he might have in 
hand. One eminent bookseller, 
having heard that he was engaged 
upon his ‘* Wallenstein,” travelled 
to Weimar, and proposed to give 
him twelve carolines (guineas) per 
printed sheet, for the work. Schil- 
ler was previously in negotiation 
with Cotta of Tubingen, for this 
piece ; but, had that not been the 
case, he was much too steady in his 
attachments, to desert his okd and 
respectable publisher for the sake 
of a higher price.  ‘* Cotta,” said 
he, “deals honourably with me, and 
i with him ;” and he did not even 
give the applicant any hope of pro- 
ving more successful on a future oc- 
casion. Schiller received for most 
“of his works six, eight, and occasion- 
ally ten carolines, per sheet. The 
first edition of ‘* Wallenstein” con- 
sisted ofthree thousand copies, and 
the whole was sold, before the expi- 
ration of the fair, at which it was 
published. 

Itwas not the hours of day that 
Schiller devoted to his principal 
performances: they were planned 
and composed amid the silence of 
night. As soon as it was dark, and 
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the streets became quiet, Schiller, 
reversing the order of nature, sat 
down to his literary labours. Near 
him usually stood a pot of strong 
coflee, or wine-chocolate, but more 
commonly a bottle of old Rhenish, 
or Champaigue, which he found re- 
quisite to keep up his spirits, and.to 
raise his mind above the influence of 
corporeal infirmities. ‘The -neigh- 
bours frequently heard him, at all 
times of the night, declaiming aloud ; 
and whoever had the curiosity to ob- 
serve him, which it was easy to do 
from the opposite houses, on account 
of the narrowness of the street in 
which he resided, might see him, 
absorbed by his subject, hastily pace 
the room, while reciting some ener- 
getic passage. He would then throw 
himself again into his chair, some- 
times apply his lips more frequent- 
ly to the goblet placed beside him, 
rest his head upon his left hand, 
wriie, again rise and declaim, and 
once more seat himself and read. 
In winter, he seldom quitted his 
writing table till four, or perhaps 
five o’clock in the morning, and in 
summer before three. He then re- 
tired to bed, out of which he was 
rarely found before nine or ten. 
The forenoon he commonly passed 
with his family ; in the afternoon 
he hastily read over what he had 
written the preceding night, and 
prepared himself, as it were, for the 
labours of the ensuing. The rest 
of the day and the evening were de- 
voted either to his extensive corres- 
pondence, or to indifferent matters, 
reading, the theatre, the society of 
his friends, the visits of numerous 
strangers, or the circle of his amia- 
ble family. ‘* The Piccolomini,” 
** Wallenstein’s Death,” ‘* Mary 
Stuart,’’ and the ‘* Maid of Orleans,”’ 
are the principal of Schiller’s per- 
formances, that are known to be the 
fruit of his nocturnal vigils. 
This inode of life would have been 
sufficient to undermine a stronger 
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constitution than Schiller’s. He had 
long apprehended, himself, that his 
lungs were affected, and, in the ear- 
ly part of 1805, be suffered more 
severely than ever from violent 
spasins. His strength was so much 
reduced, that it was impossible for 
him to support a long illness, when 
on the 7th and 8th of May, he was 
seized with a spitting of blood, 
which the eminent piysicians who 
attended him, regarded as a_ very 
unfavorable symptom. In this si- 
tuation, he was deeply aiilicted by 
the tears of his children: ‘* Take 
the dear creatures into another 
room,” said he, faintly. His wife 
stood mournfully by his bed, with 
her hand clasped in his: ‘ Take 
comfort,” said he solemnly : ‘‘ con- 
tinual change and separation are our 
lot upon earth.” On_ the 9th, he 
was frequently delirious. ‘ Who 
fired the guns ?—Can you see who 
commands the left wing ?—The 
chain-shot mows down whole ranks ! 
—What a magnificent appearance 
the regiment makes! white and 
blue.—Are they in the camp ?— 
Droll enough!” Such were the 
expressions, that he used during 
these paroxysms, as far as they 
could be understood. In the after- 
noon, he became more tranquil, and 
before six.o’clock he expired, with 
a countenance as serene, as if he 
were composing himself to profound 
slumber ; leaving his exemplary wife, 
and four infant children, to lament 
with the whole German nation, over 
his premature grave. 

Schiller died at the age of 45 
years. On opening his body, an 
extraordinary disorganization was 
found to have taken place. The 
viscera of the right side were inca- 
pable of performing their functions, 
so that he had respired with the left 
lobe of the lungs only, and the latter 
was already considerably enlarged. 

Schiller did not die rich. He was 
neither parsimonious nor prosaic 


enough to amass wealth. Every 
German reader knows his beautiful 
piece, entitled, ** Die Theilung der 
Erde,” (The Partition of the Earth,) 
in which Jupiter says to the com- 
plaining poet, ‘he world is given 
away, therefore, | 

If, in my heaven, thou wilt live with me, 
Whene’er thou com’st, it shallbe open to thee 

Though an excellent husband aud 
father, and irreproachable in the 
management of his concerns, yet the 
state of his health, and the mode of 
life induced by it, occasioned a con- 
siderable increase in his expendi- 
ture. In his own person he obser- 
ved the utmost simplicity, and was a 
decided enemy toevery kind of os- 
tentation. It was not till four years 
anterior to his death, that he had a 
house to himself at Weimar; and it 
cost him a considerable sum to pur- 
chase, and fit it up with elegance. 
It was but for a few years also, that 
he had enjoyed an augmentation of his 
pension from the Duke; in return 
for which, however, he rendered 
essential service to the theatre, ac- 
cepting nothing for such of his. pie- 
ces as were first performed at Wei- 
mar, and conducting himself, upon 
the whole, in the most disinterested 
manner. 

There are, of course, various col- 
lections of Schiller’s works. The 
legitimate edition of his dramatic pie- 
ces forms five octavo’ volumes, and 
that of his poems two. His histori- 


_cal works occupy four volumes ; his 


minor prose works the same num- 
ber ; and his romance of ‘ ‘The 
Ghost-Seer,” one. The periodical 
works, which he solely conducted, 
and in which many of his poetical 
pieces, as well as fragments of his 
larger works, originally appeared, 
were—‘* Thalia,” 4 vols. 1785--91. 
‘New Thalia,’ 4 vols. 1792--3. 
‘* Ladies Historical Calendar,” annu- 
ally, 1791--3, ** Die Horen,” month- 
ly, 1795--97 : and ** The Almanac of 
the Muses,” annually, 1796--1801. 
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WINTER. 


{From the London New Monthly Magazine. | 


WINTER. 


Tre. mill- wheel's frozen in the stream, 
The ehurch is deck’d with holly, 
Misletoe hangs from the kitchen beam, 
To fright away aoaianchialy : 5; 
Icicles clink in the milkmaid’s pail, 
Younkers skate on the pool below, 
Blackbirds perch on the garden rail, 
And hark, how the cold winds blow! 


There goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 
Here runs Dick to fetch a log, 
You'd swear his breath was the smoke of a 
ipe, 
In'the frosty morning fog. ; 
Hodge is breaking the ice for the kine, 
Old and young cough as they go, 
The round red sun forgets to shine, 
And hark, how the cold winds blow ! 


In short, Mr. Editor, winter is 
come at, last—a mighty evil to the 
shiveripg. hypochondriacs, who are 
glad to catch at any excuse to be 
miserable; but a visitation which, by 
those who are in no actual danger of 
dining with Duke Humphrey, or of 
being driven, from lack of raiment, 
to. join in the exclamation of poor 
Tom, may very appropriately be 
hailed in the language of Satan, “‘ E- 
vil, be thou my good.”” ‘The Spa- 
niards have a proverb, that God sends 
the, cold according to the clothes ; 
and though the callousness and har- 
dihood acquired by the ragged be 
the effect of exposure, and not an 
exemption from, the general suscep- 
tibility, the adage is not the less true, 
and illustrates that beneficent provi- 
sion of nature, which, operating in 

rious ways, compensates the poor 

r their apparent, privations ; con- 
verts the abused luxuries of the rich 
into severe correctives, and thus, 
pretty nearly equalizes, through the 
various classes of mortals, the indi- 
vidual. portions of, suffering and en- 
joyment. In the distribution of the 


care seems. to have been. 
taken that mankind should have the 


full, benefit of this, system of equiva- 


lents. To an admirer of nature, it 
is certainly melancholy to be no lon- 
ger able to see the lusty green boughs 
wrestling with the wind, or dancing 
in the air to the sound of their own 
music ; to lose the song of the lark, 
the nightingale, the blackbird, and 
the thrush ; the sight of the waving 
corn, the green and flowery fields, 
the rich landscape, the blue and sun- 
ny skies. It appears a woful con- 
trast, when the glorious sun and the 
azure face of heaven are perpetually 
hidden from us by a thick veil of fog ; 
when the poached and swampy fields 
are silent and desolate, and seem, 
with a scowl, to warn us off their 
premises ; when the leafless trees 
stand like gaunt skeletons, while 
their offspring leaves are lying at 
their feet, buried in a winding-sheet 
of snow. There is a painful sense 
of imposition, too, in feeling that you 
are paying taxes for windows which 
afford you no light; that, for the 
bright and balmy breathings of Hea- 
ven, you are presented with a thick 
yellow atmosphere, which irritates 
your eyes, without assisting them to 
see. Well, I admit that we must 
betake ourselves, in-doors, to our 
shaded lamps and our snug fire-sides. 
There is no great hardship. in that : 
but, Mr. Editor, our minds are driy- 
en in-doors also, they. are compelled 
to look inwards, to draw from their 
internal resources ; and Ldo contend, 
that this is the unlocking of a more 
glorious mental. world, abundantly 
atoning for all our external annoyan- 
ces, were they even ten times more 
offensive. That man must have a 
poor and frozen fancy, who does not 
possess a sun and moon ohedient to 
his, own will, which he can order to 
arise. with much less difficulty than 
he can.ring up his servants on. these 
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dark mornings; and a’ to woods, 
lakes, and mountains, he who cannot 
conjure them up to his mind’s eye 
with all their garniture and glory, a¥ 
glibly as he can pronounce the words, 
may depend upon it that he is—no 
conjuror. It is well-known, that in 
our dreams, objects are presented 
to us with more vivid brilliancy and 
effect than they ever assume to our 
ordinary perceptions, and the ima- 
ginary landscapes that glitter before 
us in ourwaking dreams are unques- 
tionably more énchanting than even 
the most picturesque reality. They 
dre poetical exaggerations of beauty, 
the beau ideal of nature. Then is it 
that a vivacious and creative faculty 
Springs up within us, whose omnipo- 
tent and magic wand, like the sword 
of Harlequin, can convert a Lapland 
hut into the Athenian Parthenon, and 
transform the desolate snow-clad hills 
of Siberia, with their boors and bears, 
into the warm and sunny vale of the 
Thessalian Tempe, where, through 
the glimpses of the pines, we see a 
procession of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses marching to offer sacrifice 
in the temple of Pan, while the air 
brings to us, at intervals, the faint 
sound of thé hymin they are chant- 
ing. There was nothing ridiculous 
in the saying of the clown, who com- 
plained that he could not see London 
for the houses. Mine is a similar 
a sesame in the month of June ; 
} cannot see such landscapes as ! 
have been describing, on account of 
the trees and fields that surround me. 
The real shuts out the ideal. The 
Vale of Health upon Hampstead 
Heath deprives me, for months to- 
gether, of the Vale of Tempe ; and 
the sand-boys and girls, with their 
donkies, drive away Pegasus upon a 
full gallop, and eject the nymphs and 
fauns from the sanctuary of my mind. 
The corporeal eye puts out the men- 
tal oné: 1 am obliged fo take pasto- 
ral objects as‘ they present them- 


selves, afid to believe thé hard-wri- 
ting on the fingér- posts whichinva- 
riably ahd solemnly assért that | ain 
within four miles of London, and not 
m ‘ Arcady’s delicious dales,” of 
the ‘ vine-covered hills and gay val- 
leys of Frarice,” or in Italy’s “ love- 
breathing woods, and lute-resound- 
ing waves.” But when the fields a- 
round me are covered with snow, 
and fogs and darkness aré upon the 
land, | exclaim with Milton, * so 
much the rather thou, shine inward, 
light divine ;” and, betaking myself 
to my fire-side, lo! the curtain is 
drawn up, and all the magnificent 
scenery of classic téalms and favour- 
ed skies bursts upon my vision, with 
an overpowering splendour. ‘Talk 
not to me of the inspiration anid rap- 
ture diffused around Pafnassis dnd 
Helicon ; of the poetic intoxication 
derived from quaffing the ‘* dews of 
Castaly,”,—*‘ the true, the blushfat 
Hippocrene,”’—or ‘‘Aganippe’s rill.” 
Sir, | boldly aver, that Apollo him- 
self; walking amid the groves of the 
muse- haunted mountain, never shook 
such radiant inspiration from his 
locks as often gushes from the bars 
of a register-stove, when the Pierian 
‘© Wall’s End” or ** Russél’s Main,” 
has had its effulgence stimulated by 
a judiciously applied poker ; and as 
tu potable excitéments of genits, I 
will set the single port of Canton a- 
gainst thé whole of Européaf atvd! 
Asiatic Greece, and ami prepared’ to 
prove, that more genuine Parnassian’ 
stimulus has emanated from a single 
chest of eight-shilling black tea; thar 
from all the rills and foants of Arca~ 
dy, Thessaly, and Boeotia. FT amy 
even seriously inclined to doubt 
whether the singing of the nightin- 
gale has ever awakened so much* 
enthusiasm, or dictated so many son- 
nets, as the singing of the tea-kettle. 

December is the true | 
month. For my part, I considér my 
Christmas summer as having jast set 
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in. It was but last night that I en- 
joyed my first Italian sunrise. 1 was 
sitting, or rather standing, with my 
shoulders supported against a chest- 
nut-tree, about half way down the 
slope of the celebrated Vallombrosa, 
watching the ascent of the great 
luminary of day, whose coming was 
announced by that greenish hue in 
the horizon, which so often attends 
his uprising in cloudless climates. 
In the opposite quarter of the hea- 
vens, the pale moon was still visi- 
ble ; while the morning star, twink- 
ling and twinkling, appeared strug- 
gling_ for a few moments’ longer 
existence, that it might just get one 
Behind me the 
tufted tops of the chestnut woods be. 
gan to be faintly illumined with the 
ray ; while the spot where I stood, 
and the rest of the vale, were still 
enveloped in a grey shade. I[mme- 
diately opposite to me, two young 
shepherds had plucked up a wattle 
from the fold, and as their sheep 
came bleating forth, they stood on 
each side of the opening, singing in 
asort of measured chant, alternate 


stanzas from the Orlando Furioso. 


They had chosen that part of the 
8th book, where Angelica is carried, 
by magic art, into a desolate island ; 
and in the pride of my Italian lore, 
and my anxiety to ‘“‘ warble immor- 
tal verse and Tuscan air,” I was on 
the very point of taking up the story, 
and quoting the uncourteous treat- 
ment she encountered from the li- 
centious old Hermit, when a 
gust of cold wind blowing in under 
the door of my room puffed out my 
sun, and a drop of half-frozen water 
falling from the ceiling upo™ my 
head, owing to the derangement of 
a pipe in the chamber above, simul- 
taneously extinguished my moon! 
Ever while you live, Mr. Editor, 
let your parlour be an oblong square, 
with the door tn one corner, and the 
fire-place in the centre of the far- 





ther end, by which means you will 
have two snug fire-side places, se- 
cure from these reverie breaking 
draughts of air; and if before tura- 
ing up your wind-pipe, you were 
just to take a look at your water- 
pipe, you need not, like me, be sub- 
ject to the demolition of the loveliest 
sun-rise that was ever invisible. 
Such are the casualities to which 
the most prudent visionaries are ex- 
posed : but are the plodding fellows of 
fact and reality a whit more secure of 
their enjoyments? I appeal to eve- 
ry man who has really visited the 
classic spot from which I was thus 
ejected without any legal notice, 
whether a cloud, a storm, the heat 
of the sun, or some other interrap- 
tion, bas not frequently driven him 
from the contemplation of a beauti- 
ful landscape which he has in vain 
endeavoured to resume under equal- 
ly favourable circumstances His 
position, somehow or other, presents 
the same objects ina less picturesque 
combination ; the day is not so pro- 
pitious ; either there is less amenity 
and richness in the light, or the tints 
have decidedly altered for the 
worse; in short, his first view, as 
compared with the second, is Hy- 
perion to a Satyr. Now mark the 
advantages of the fire-side landscape 
over that of the open fields. No 
sooner had | retrimmed my lamp, 
rendered doubly necessary by the 
extinction of my sun and moon; 
composed myself afresh in my arm- 
chair, and fixed my eyes steadfastly 
upon the fire-shovel, which happen- 
ed to stand opposite, than the whole 
scene of Vallombrosa, the god of 
day climbing over the mountains, 
the chestnut- woods, and the spouting 
shepherds, gradually developed 
themselves anew with all the efful- 
gence and exact individuality of the 
firstimpression. ‘The sun had stood 
still for me without a miracle, and 
continued immoveable until I had 
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time to transfer the whole gorgeous 
prospect upon the canvass of my 
brain. There it remains ; it is mine 
in perpetual possession, and no new 
Napoleon can take it down and car- 
ry it off to the Louvre. It is deeply 
and ineffaceably engraved upon my 
sensorium ; lithographed upon the 
tablet of my memory, there to re- 
main while reason holds her seut. 
To me it is a portion of eternity en- 
closed within a frame ; a landscape 
withdrawn from the grand gallery ot 
heaven, and hung up for ever in 
one of the chambers of my brain. 
Neither age nor mildew, ror heat nor 
cold, can crack its varnish, or dim 
the lustre of its tints. 


Fear no more the heat of the sun 
Nor the furious winter's rages : 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 


The “‘ exegi monumentum,”’ and other 
valedictory vain-glories of the classic 
poets, were very safe auguries, for 
they were either altogether un- 
known, or known to be true ; 


Both bound together, live or die, 

The writing and the prophecy. 

But | run still less risk in predicting 
the durability of my imaginary paint- 
ing, for | can neither injure nor de- 
stroy it, even if | had the inclination. 
In all ethical moral, and didactic 
writings, how unceasingly are we re- 
minded of the frailness and evanes- 
cence of human possessions—a truth 
which is inculcated upon us as we 
walk the streets, by those silent 
monitors, sun-dials and tombstones. 
Who ever read Shirley’s beautiful 
poem, beginning, 

“ The glories of our earthly state . 

Are shadows, not substantial things.” 
without a deep and solemn convic- 
tion of the utter vanity and fugacious- 
ness of all mortal grandeur: without 
feeling that it was perishable as the 
reflection of the world upon a bub- 
ble ; insubstantial as the shadow of 


smoke upon the water. Such is the 
slippery nature of realities ; but who 
ever urged this objection against the 
imperishable visions of the brain ? 
You may as well talk of cutting a 
ghost’s throat, as of cutting down 
any of the trees which I now see 
nodding in my ideal landscape, and 
which will continue to wave their 
green heads in spite of all the mort- 
gagees and woodmen in existence. 
Show me the terra-firma in York- 
shire that can with impunity make 
such a boast as this. Mine is an 
estate upon which | can reside ail 
year round, and laugh at the Radicals 
and Spenceans, while the bona fide 
landholders are only redeeming their 
acres from the grasp of those hungry 
philanthropists, that they may be 
devoured piecemeal by the more 
insatiable maw of the poor’s- rates. 
Fortresses and bulwarks are not half 
so secure as my little mental do- 
main, with no other protection than 
its ring-fence of evergreens. Is 
there a castle upon earth that has 
not, »t some period, been taken ; 
and did you ever know a castle in 
the air that was? As the traveller, 
when he bebeld the Coliseum in 
ruins, remarked, that there was no- 
thing stable and immutable at Rome, 
except the river, which had been 
continually running away ; so I main- 
tain that no human possession is posi- 
tive and steadfast, except that which 
is in its nature aérial and unembo- 
died. With these impressions I 
should think rather the better of 
my theory, if it were proved to be 
inconsistent with facts, and should 
assert more strenuously than ever, 
that the moral is more solid than the 
physical, and that abstractions are 
the only true realities. 

But methinks | hear some cap- 
tious reader exclaim—‘* What is the 
value, after all, of your ideal land- 
scape? it is a picture of nothing, 
and the more it is like, the less you 
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must like it.””. Pardon me, courte- 
ous reader. Some sapient critic, in 
noticing Hunt’s story of Rimini, 
{which with all the faults of its last 
canto is a beautiful and infesting 
poem,) remarks tauntingly that we 
may guess at the fidelity of the Ita- 
lian descriptions of scenery, when the 
author had never wandered beyond 
the confines of Highgate and Hamp- 
stead Heath. So much the better. 
He never undertook to give us a 
fac-similie of Nature’s Italian hand- 
writing, or a portrait of any particu- 
Jar spot ; but to present the general 
features of the country, embellished 
with such graces as his fancy enabled 
him to bestow : and unless it be ar- 
gued that every local prospect is in- 
capable of improvement, it must be 
admitted that combination and inven- 
tion are preferable to mere accura- 
cy of copying. As well might it be 
objected to the statuaries who chi- 
selled the Apollo Belvedere and Ve- 
nus de Medici out of blocks of mar- 
ble, that they had never seen a god 
ora goddess. We may reasonably 
doubt whether the author of the 
Laocoon group ever saw a man and 
his three sons enwreathed by ser- 
pents ; and we may be sure that if 
he had, and attempted to give a faith- 
ful and close delineation of the spec- 
tacle, he would not have succeeded 
half so wellas he has. Such mat- 
ter-of-fact critics might quarrel with 
Dante for never having been in Hell, 
and with Milton for not having visi- 
ted Paradise before he presumed to 
describe it. Away with these plod- 
ders with scissors and shears, who 
would clip the wings of imagination ! 
If we may snatch a grace beyond the 
reach of art, so may we snatch one 
beyond the reach of nature ; and if I 
could be transported in propria 
ersona to the scene of my Italian 
scape, I have little doubt that I 
should gaze around me with disap- 
intment, and finally prefer the 
imaginary to the real scene. 


From the operation of this be- 
nevolent system of equivalents, 
springs the variety of national charac+ 
ter, which depends in a great degree 
upon climate. Luxuriating in the 
deliciousness of warm suns, cloudless 
skies, beautiful scenery, and a soil 
spontaneously fertile, the Italian finds 
happiness enough in his external 
impressions, and, considering the 
dolce far niente as the summum bo- 
num of existence, suffers his spirit 
to evaporate through his senses, and 
dreams away life in a kind of animal 
listlessness. An Englishman is 
obliged to draw upon his mind for 
the gratifications denied to his body, 
and apply to his fire-side for the 
warmth withheld fram him by the 
sun: hence the two distinguishing 
traits of his character, mental acti- 
vity and domestic virtue. It is aston- 
ishing that nobody has thought of 
constructing an Intellectual Reau- 
mur, graduated according to the de- 
grees of cold, and showing at one 
glance how much literary talent may 
be calculated upon in the ditierent 
capitals of Europe. Upto acertain 
point acuteness would increase 
with the rigour of the climate ; and 
inall of the knotty and abstruse probs 
lems of metaphysics Edinburgh would 
be found at a higher pitch than Lon- 
don. There appears to be sume- 
thing in a Scotchman’s brain equiva- 
lent to the gastric juice in his 
stomach, which enables him to di- 
gest, decompound, and resolve into 
their primitive elements, the most 
stubborn and intractable proposi- 
tions. I should be disposed to as- 
sign to Edinburgh the post of ho- 
nour upon this scale, and to consider 
this distinction as conferring upon 
it a much better claim to the title 
of the Nothern Athens, than the fan- 
cied resemblance between the Cal- 
ton Hill andthe Acropolis. Farther 
north, both mind and body must be 
expected to degenerate; and 4 
should no more dream of ideas flow- 
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ing from the benumbed scull of a Lap- 
lander or a Kamschatkan, than of 
water gushing from a frozen plug. 
If my conjecture as to the influence 
of climate in forming the Italian 
character be correct, it may perhaps 
be asked, since the tempera- 
ture has been in :all ages equally 
luxurious, how I account for their 
ancestors having built Rome and 


conquered the world. He is no gen- 
uine theorist who cangot annihilate 
both time and space to reconcile 
contradictions. But | am not driven 
to this necessity, as | bave only to 
adopt the theory lately promulgated 
by Mr. Galiffie, who because the 
grammars of the Russian and Roman 
languages are both without any arti- 
cle, and the foundations of some of 


the most ancient cities in each coun- 
try are exactly similar in structure, 
boldly pronounces that Rome was 
founded by a colony of Muscovites. 
Braced with all the vigour of a 
northern temperament, they had 
time to extend their empire to the 
extremities of the earth, and rear 
the magnificent edifices of Rome, 
before they began to experience the 
degenerating effects of the climate. 
In fact they were only an earlier 
eruption of Goths and Vandals, and 
did not properly become Italians un- 
til about the period of the decline 


and fall. So far, therefore, from 
militating against my theory, they 
afford a beautiful confirmation of its 
accuracy. 


Hi. 
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Witn reference to the duties 
which we have taken upon ourselves 
in this journal, we confess, that we 
are not philosophers enough to dis- 
cuss the advantages, derived by la- 


dies from the study of chemistry,, 


mineralogy, and a thousand other 
branches of natural philusophy, both 
general and experimental. We will 
farther admit, that we cannot fore- 
see the improvements, however in- 
calculable, which are likely to be 
made, by. the ladies, in mathematics, 
metaphysics, and above all, in politi- 
cal economy, which is, now the fash- 
ionable study. As to the ancient 
languages, we shall briefly remark, 
that the Greek and Latin are emi- 
nently calculated to give a manly 
energy to the understandings of la- 
dies, and to dispel the romantic illu- 
sions of too sentimental love ; and. 
that the study of Hebrew is the best 
expedient, to which a young female 
can resort, aS a diversion from dan- 


{From the London New Monthly Magazine. | 
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gerous passions, and to convince 
herself, ‘‘ that every thing is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” 

We shall take the liberty, how- 
ever, to express our sentiments re- 
specting the study of the Italian lan- 
guage ; especially, since it is now in- 
dispensably necessary for all young 
ladies, who ought to vie in accom- 
plishments with their equals and 
their superiors in rank and fortune ; 
and since it is moreover considered, 
that there can be no music without 
that language. As far as our obser- 
vations extend, however, a person 
may think himeelf fortunate, if, in an 
Htalian artetta, atter incessant repeti- 
tions of the same words for a quarter 
of an hour, be can distinguish Idole 
mio and felicita reiterated. with. so 
many variations, as to exhaust the 
breath of the young lady who sings, 
and the patience of the company, in- 
vited to hear her. ‘They according- 
ly applaud with looks expressive of 
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mingled ennui and admiration. The 
Vicious pronanciation of the singer, 
the hodge-podge of the Italian 
words, and the complicated notes of 
the composer, and the gorgheggi 
taught by the masters, produce, in- 
deed, altogether an unintelligible 
jumble : but what people most ad- 
mire in this world is precisely what 
they least understand. While we 
confess, that we can listen with de- 
‘light to Auld Robia Gray, or Tas- 
so’s stanzas, set to music by Ziyga- 
relli, we are still far from wishing to 
quarrel with the partisans of Ger- 
man instrumental music, and of the 
gorgheggi of the Italian Opera. 

In truth, the practice of young 
ladies, in making a display of their 
voices and talents in company, is 
not less dangerous than the Spanish 
fashion, which, four or five years 
since>led thei into the exposure of 
all their personal charms. They 
were wrong, in the first place, be- 
cause English women have not such 
handsome feet as Spanish wo- 
men; in the second, because the 
short aprons of the dignitaries of the 
church of England, are not, as some 
have seriously alleged, an example 
sufficient to justify the short petti- 
coats of fair ladies : and lasily, be- 
cause the effect fp ced is the very 
reverse of that which is intended— 


Her face was veil’d, but, to my fancied sight, 
ay sweetness, goodness, in her person 


ee te Milton. 


Nor is the ostentatious display of 
the endowments of the mind less in- 
decorous, than that of personal beau- 
ties ; for talents, learning and sci- 
ence, whether real or fictitious, cause 
the world to talk too much a “9 
man. Depend upon it, that she, 
who is eltesiut of is either the 
most virtuous or the most prudent, 
rtainly the most happy of her 
sex. It seems as if society was now 
striving to withdraw more and more 
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the veil, which Nature has thrown 
over the fair sex. ‘The flower ex- 
pands with a superior brilliancy in 
the sun; but the sun more speedily 
dries up the dew, which, while co- 
vering the flower, heightens its beau- 
ty and its fragrance 

‘The teachers of the English lan- 
guage in Italy, who are, in general, 
discarded servants, give their pupils 
Richardson’s novels to read, by way 
of exercise. . An Italian lady sets 
the English a laughing, when she 
answers—Yes, Miss—No, Miss— 
just in the same manner as the Eng- 
lish ladies make those of Italy laugh, 
by addressing to them the’ vulgar 
compliment of Vastra Signoria. In- 
deed, the English females, whovat- 
tempt to speak Italian, are much 
more unfortunate than their Italian 
sisters, who murder the King’s Eng- 
lish ; for, to say nothing of the Ger- 
mans, the French, and the’ Russians, 
who pretend to give instruction in 
Italian, those who come from Italy to 
pursue this profession in London, 
are, with very few exceptions, peo- 
ple of no education. In Italy a per- 
son of the lowest class has not sufh- 
cient opportunities for reading to 
keep on a level with the style of 
the day; an Italian maid servant, 
therefore, expresses herself just in 
the same manner as her grandfather 
and dmother did before her : 
é audito in villa, e tornerd presto in 
cittad; whereas an English girl of the 
same class, will tell you in phrases 
of the newest polish:—‘*He is 
gone to enjoy the beauty of the 
country, and will soon return to the 
metropolis :”’ 


Lastly, the common e I beseech— 
Dear people! if you my verses cle- 
ver, 


Preserve with care your noble parts of 


speech, 
And take it as a maxim toendeavour — 
mothers used to teach, 


To talk as your good 
And then these lines of mine may last for- 
ever, 
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And don’t confound the language of the na- 
tion 
With long-tail’d words in osify and ation. 


There are Italian masters in Eng- 
land, who are not satisfied with 
merely making great havoc with the 
language, but they do the same with 
the authors out of which they give in- 
struction, without themselves under- 
standing them. 

The pains which Ariosto bestow- 
ed upon the improvement of the 
style of his poem, ceased only with 
his life ; and his incessant labour in 
preparing the edition of 1532, in- 
duced a disorder which carried him 
to the grave. He has lately found 
correctors of another class in En- 
gland. They correct, or, as they 
term it, custigate him, to make him 
decent, and fit to be seenin the 
drawing-rooms. The Jesuits affect- 
ed to purify the sensual propensi- 
ties of human nature, and, at the 
same time, they endeavoured to 
stimulate or awaken them by indi- 
rect means, in order to strengthen 
their power over the passions and 
conscience of their pupils. Thus 
they expunged all licentious passa- 
ges from the text of the ancient clas- 
sics, and at the same time printed 
all those passages ‘ en masse,’ at the 


end of each volume, taking especial - 


care to direct the reader where to 
look for the wicked things by the 
asterisks, which indicate the omis- 
sions. (See the editions ad uswm 
Delphini.) The London castigators 
have printed two editions of Ariosto 
at the same time, and of the same 
size ; one Ariosto is untouched, and 
the other Ariosto is castrated. We 
will not accuse these editors of act- 
ing Jesuitically, as they intend one 
Ariosto for mamma, the other for her 
daughter. But if their intentions 
are less mischievous, the effect pro- 
duced is equally pernicious. Ifthe 
pupils donot pay attention to the 
matter, which they read’ the book 


VOLE Iv. 


is useless to them; and if they re- 


flect, the mutilated passages be- 


come the more dangerous. In spite 
of their own efforts, their imagi- 
nations run riot in. picturing what is 
wanting ; and we may apply again 
the well-known observation of Taci- 
tus, sed prafulgebant eo quod non 
visebantur. henever we convey a 
premature idea of vice to young peo- 
ple, we force them into a knowledge 
of the sentiment of shame, at the 
same time that we provoke their cu- 
riosity ; and, by striving to render 
them virtuous, we only drive them 
out of the asylum of innocence. The 
wisest plan, therefore, is, neither to 
forbid, nor to encourage them in the 
perusal of any dangerous book, or 
rather not to allow them to become 
acquainted with the existence of 
such productions. Michael Angelo 
would not presume to restore the fin- 
ger of an ancient statue. The cas- 
tigators, on the contrary, mutilated 
Ariosto in order to abuse their sup- 
posed right of restoration—and since 
they usuaily interlard a little hypoc- 
risy, we will quote the adventure of 
the hermit who meets Angelica in 
the forest : 


Comincia I'Eremita 4 confortarla 
Con alquante ragion belle, e divote ; 
E pon’ l’audaci man, mentre ch’ e’ parla, 
Or per Jo seno, or per |'umide gote : 
Poi pid sicuro va per abbracciarla, 
Ed ella sdegnosetta lo percuote ; 
Con una man nel petto e lo rispinge, 
E d’onesto rossor tutta si tinge. 


Mr. Hoole, who professes ‘‘ that 
every passage, which might offend 
delicacy, is softened in his transla- 
tion, so as to give no just cause of 
complaint,” has not thought it neces- 
sary to alter these lines, which he 
translates almost literally. 

In pious strain, with bypocritic air, 

He now began to soothe the weeping fair ; 

While, as he spoke, his roving fingers 
press’d 

Her alabaster neek and heaving breast ; 

Till bolder grown, he clasp’d her imhis arms: 

But her resentment kindling all her charms, 
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Back with her hand the feeble wretch she 
threw, 


While every feature glow’d with rosy hue. 


This has been altered, by the poetic 
feeling and delicacy of the London 


castigator, in the following man- 
ner : 


Comincia |’ Eremita 4 confortarla 
Con alquante ragion belle e divote, 
* E le lagrime intanto ch’ egli parla 
Le bagnano, or il seno, ed or le gote. 
Ti sonno venne alfin ad acquetarla ; 
Ma nuova altra sciagura la percuote. 
Non comincia fortuna mai per poco, 
Quando un mertal si piglia a scherno e 
gioco.” 


The last three lines, which have 
banished the delightful verse— 


E d'onesto rossor tutta si tinge, 


are displaced from another stanza, 
in which Ariosto applies these to the 
old hermit. The castigator found 
they would do as well for Angelica ; 
but-he wanted a rhyme, and by in- 
serting ‘percuote,’ he has spoiled 
the original, which stood thus— 


¢¢ Ma nuova altra sciagura anco |’ assaLta.” 


The corrections of the other three 
lines are all due to the castigator, 
or more probably to some preceding 
castigators. Be that as it may, the 
phrase ‘ Mentre cn’ ©’ parta,’ is 


pure and elegant ; it may be found 


in Dante: whilst the expression 
‘ INTANTO CH’ EGLI PARLA,” introdu- 
ced in its stead, is fully worthy of 
the castigator, who, as we conjec- 
ture, borrowed it fromthe vulgar 
grammar of Veneroni, or from some 
other publication of the same class, 
which, for more than a century, the 
teachers of the Italian language have 
disgorged upon Germany and France, 
and which they are now disgorging 
upon England. 

People in England labour hard to 
acquire a competent knowledge of 
Italian literature. Their first step 
should be to unlearn all that they 
have learned, with so much troubie, 
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from their teachers. Yet these men 
are necessary evils, and we hope 
that they are not all of the same 
class as the castigators. Besides, 
they can be rendered useful in spite 
of themselves, if we deprive them 
of the power of playing off like 
quacks and impostors. We pledge 
our promise to suggest, in some of 
our succeeding numbers, a plan 
which will enable any scholar to as- 
certain whether his Italian master is 
really fit for his profession ; for we 
must now hasten to make our re- 
marks on the advantages aud incon- 
veniences, attached to the literary 
pursuits of ladies. 

Such as from rank, fortune, or 
fashion, are doomed to the obliga~ 
tion of making either the great or 
little tour, will act prudently to pro- 
vide themselves with a small stock of 
enthusiasm for the literature and arts 
of other countries. ‘This will neu- 
tralize the contempt, which English 
women, from possessing a superior 
education and more correct manners, 
are apt to affect for foreign customs. 
If affectation were to render women 
hateful, it would be no great matter : 
the misfortune is, that it makes them 


| yidculious. 


As tothe ladies who do not travel, 
to them the study of foreign langua- 
ges and literature is not unservicea- 
ble. They study them, in general, 
from the historians, the poets, and 
the novelists. History teaches the 
most useful of sciences, which con- 
sists in the knowledge of mankind, of 
facts, and of dates. Poetry assists 
the imagination, in colouring the dull 
realities of life with ideal beauties ; 
which man loves to do, but which 
woman cannot live without doing, 
Few of them can enter into the feel- 
ings of statesmen, warriors, and mer- 
chants, and calculate what advanta- 
ges are to be derived from the re- 
volution of a neighbouring state, or 
from a.war by sea or land, or from 
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bankruptcies, or from dearth, which 
jowers the public funds, raises the 
price of necessaries, and places, at 
the mercy of the speculator, both the 
purse and the stomach of his fellow- 
citizen. Novels, on the other hand, 
teach the art of loving, which many 
young ladies have need to learn, and 
improve them in the still more ne- 
cessary art of exciting love, for 
which nature has given them all more 
or less genius, and an irresistible vo- 
cation But though we are far from 
recommending the 4rs amandi, which 
Ovid taught Corinna of old, in verses 
much resembling prose ; neither do 
we admire the lessons in love, which 
the modern Corinna has given ina 
prose that aspires to the character 
of poetry, and with too much matter 
of speculation, to her fair contempo- 
raries. It is true, that 


‘Tis a like sense, ’twill serve the turn as well. 
Cowley. 


But Shakspeare assures us, that 
** Love talks with better knowledge, 
and knowledge with dearer love.” 
When too much art is discoverable, 
it serves only to put people on their 
guard: and if a stupid woman de- 
serves pity, a foolish one never es- 
capes contempt. For folly consists 
precisely, not in paucity of know- 
jedge, or poverty of understanding, 
but in making a bad use of both. The 
most miserable of creatures are those 
who do not avail themselves of their 
means for attaining the end, for which 
nature has destined them. Now 
what other destination can a woman 
have, than that of becoming a wife 
and mother? Wher talenis and ac- 
complishments are well employed, 
they procure husbands ‘or young la- 
dies, and furnish them with all that is 
requisite for bringing up a family. 
In fact, young ladies, by studying the 
modern languages, qualify them- 
selves for instructing their children, 
and especially their daughters, which 
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will afford them the pleasure of per- 
forming the noblest and tenderest of 
duties, and likewise that of saving 
the money, which is too frequently 
thrown away on worthless masters. 
They will, moreover, be relieved 
from the necessity of sending to the 
continent for governesses, who can- 
not leave behind them the habits of 
their respective countries, or con- 
ceal them, without assuming in En- 
gland a thicker veil of prudery and 
hypocrisy. 

Previously to marriage, during 
marriage, and even in old age, the 
accomplishments of females eught to 
tend to one single object—that of 
love: and the same instinct of lov- 
ing, which makes young girls co- 
quettes, warms even the selfish souls 
of grandmothers, with tender, do- 
mestic affections. 

But now-a-days, 


Vien la fanciulla fra la dotta schiera, 
Cos) crucciosa in vista, e cos fiera, 
Che avria potuto ad Amor far paura. 
Berni, Orlando Innamorato. 


There wasa girl among the learned - po 
So proud her port, her brow so stiff and 
steel‘d, 
Her looks had frighted Cupid from the 
field. 


With a view to gratify young la- 
dies of this class, we shall conclude 
with{a string of learned quotations. — 
In the select, exalted, and solemn 
assemblies of fashionable life, there 
is an attraction to learned women, 
which surrounds every distinguished 
individual of the stronger sex ; and 
he comes to participate the divine 
power of women, by being an object 
of their mutual admiration. 


Ile defim vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permixtos beroas, et ipse videbitur illis, 


Virgil. 
and at the balls at Almack’s, and the 
Argyll Rooms, 


Ubi suevit illa Dive volitare yaga cohors, 
Catullus 
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and where almost always 


Pubertate ferox juvenis, viridique juventa, 

Labitur oblitus studiorum, 

festam primus celebrare choream, 

primus captare susurrum 

Virgineum, lepidique argutom murmur amo- 
ris, Museum Crit. IV. 1814. 








which, in plain English, means that 
young gentlemen leave the univer- 
sities in order to flirt with young la- 
dies. But young ladies— 


Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus 
audet, 


Horace. 


venture to launch out chiefly into 
literary discussions, and many a 
Grace, and many a Nymph, is trans- 
formed into a Sibyl : 


Bacchatur demens aliena per antrum 
Colla ferens, vittasque Dei, Pheebeaque serta, 
Erectis discussa comis. Lacan. 


We are, nevertheless, assured that 
one of the ancient Sybils exclaimed : 


As at eye Pours ve yornronas nats rads 5 
Mupia “ev aot purra, yapos d oud tig tusanda- 
Oracula Sibyllina. 
Ah, wretched virgin! what shall be my fate? 
With books in plenty—but without a mate. 


When the cold wings of Time, in 
his silent and invisible passage, begin 
to weave wrinkles at the external 
angles of the eyes of young ladies, 
and to freeze the freshness of their 
lips, then it is that they are desirous 
of showing that they have profited, 
by the lapse of years, to adorn their 
minds. ‘Then it is that they obsti- 
nately dispute, like Amazons, the 
literary victory with some old pe- 
dant, who at length loses all pa- 
tience, and, renouncing a gallantry, 
which is of no service to him, grap- 
ples with his enemy, or attacks her 
at a distance with a volley of epi- 
grams, and never forgives her, till 
she lies prostrate at his feet. And 
then ? 
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Thy graceful form instilling soft desire, 
‘Phy curling tresses and thy silver lyre, 
Beauty and youth—in vain to these you trust, 
When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust. 


Hiad. 


After these lines of the first poet 
that ever lived, by the most elegant 
of his interpreters, we dare not pro- 
long our quotations, or say, what we 
should have done, concerning a po- 
em, ‘On Blue Stocking Ladies,’’ 
which has just reached us in manu- 
script. The writer may be a man 
of merit, but bis work and its object 
are very mean. What end does it 
answer to satirize without flattering 
at the same time, and to retail bon- 
mots in bitter verses? or to point, 
almost with the finger, at the person, 
whom one’s shafts are aimed at? 
Such a proceeding serves only to 
furnish food for the malignity and 
gossip of the beautiful and the young, 
without correcting the pedantry of 
the plain and the old. A single pas- 
sage appears tolerable, and had not 
the author spun it out into thirty- 
four couplets, it would have been 
tolerably amusing. We will, there- 
fore, translate it concisely into plain 
prose :— 

‘Some ladies at * * * * took it 
into their heads to mount the horse 
Pegasus ; but he is a wild animal, 
which absolutely requires to be 
reined in by a masculine hand. 
When, therefore, the impatient 
steed perceived the weakness and 
inexperience of his female riders, 
away he scampered, the devil knows 
whither, but apparently into the 
thickest clouds, and such as were 
most impregnated with smoke. At 
last he shook them from his back, 
and down the poor creatures drop- 


ped in the middle of a ball or assem- 
bly-room, with their dresses in the 
utmost disorder, and of a dirty blue 
colour, very different from that 
lovely tint, which the French de- 
nominate bleu du ciel.” 
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{From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 


THE PROOF-SHEET. 


*‘ In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men.”’—Shakspeare. 


i was awakened the other morn- 
ing, at ten o’clock, from the charms 
of a soothing morning dream, suc- 
ceeding a feverish night, by my ser- 
vant at mydoor, “ Sir, if you please, 
Mr. —— has sent, for the third 
tine, for the proof sheet of that Es- 
say onthe influence of Kant’s Phi- 
losophy, for the New Monthly.” 
The printer’s devil, and Kant’s 
Philosophy, at such a moment! 
The shade of Dido was not more 
unwelcome to Aineas, or the appa- 
rition of Banquo to Macbeth. ‘Tell 
him, it shall be ready in two hours.” 
‘* But, Sir, he says, the press is 
waiting ; and the compositors and 
overseer swore they would horse- 
whip him if he came back without 
it.”"—‘* He must be horsewhipped 
then, and Ill remunerate him, when 
the next number is out.” A res- 
pite of a few hours was thus obtain- 
ed. I laid myself down, re-adjusted 
my pillow, drew over me the com- 
fortable duvet, which, notwithstand- 
ing Coleridge’s abuse, I always 
sleep under since | passed the win- 
ter at Weimar, and again ‘“ ad- 
dressed myself to sleep,” or dream- 
ing. But the charm was dissolved, 
the fairy tissue was destroyed, and 
could not be re-woven. Nothing 
remained but to slip on my dress- 
ing gown, and arm myself for the 
encounter with the dreadful sheet, 
by astrong cup of Mocha coffee, 
anda French roll. The morning 
paper, fresh with the dews of the 
printing-press, was on my table ; a 
blooming Edinburgh, in blue and 
yellow costume, wooed me with ir- 





- resistible virgin charms. 


The oe 
idea, at this moment, of the prooi- 
sheet, of the horrible corrections, 


the revisions, the expungings, the 
interlineations, which it would en- 
tail on me, gave me an indescribable 
frissonnement, a cold ague fit. Even 
the known accuracy of Messrs. Bent- 
ley’s compositor’s could not re-as- 
sure me. Inthe mean time, while 
I poured out my coffee, my sage ofa 
servant, with that sort of Mentor-like 
pradence and consideration, which 
an old servant, who knows a young 
master’s ways, acquires, of his own 


_ accord, looked out for the dreaded 


object, on which he deemed it fitting 
that his master should be employed. 
** You need not poke your nose in- 
to all the table-drawers. Pshaw ! 
there it is, tied up with red tape.”— 
“No, Sir, if you please, that’s the 
print of that there poetry book, that 
Lady B asked you to write a 
review on, beforéit was published.” 
*« Blockhead ! what is that bundle 
inthe window ”’’—* Oh, that’s the 
article prophesying that Bonypart 
would reign half as long as Louis 
X1V., which was to be printed in 
the Review, when you know, 
Sir, the Duke drubbed him at Wa- 
terloo.” After a bouleversement of 
sundry bundles of embryo MS. and 
half-fimished sketches, and various 
piles of Quarterlies and Blackwoods, 
the hateful little neat packet of the 
printing-office was dragged to light, 
from the bottomofa chaotic moun- 
tain of uncut -blue-covered tomes, 
just fresh from the Leipsic fair. The 
silver nkstand and the long pen, 
the paper’case and ‘blotting paper, 
speedily succeeded the Dresden 
cofiee-cups,; and breakfast service of 
claw china. It was now too late to 
recede. 1 was fairly taken for two 
hours’ brain racking correction, and 
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final polishing of an illgieble, perhaps 
in some instances unintelligible, MS. 
** Dimond, if any one calls, 1 am en- 
gaged,’ was pronounced with that 
firm voice of fixed resolution, with 
which aman endeavours to brave a 
disaster, from which he _ cannot 
withdraw. 1 fellto work vigorous- 
Jy, determined not to admit a thought 
of all the gayety of the night before. 
Blue eyes, black eyes, swimming 
forms, and the voluptuous sounds of 
Payne’s quadrilles, in vain assailed 
me with solicitous recollections: | 
was firm and invulnerable. ‘‘’Tis 
pleasant, sure, to see one’s self m 
print,” thought I, with Lord Byron, 
as I surveyed myself in the ample 
page: doubly pleasant to see one’s 
self clad in that bold, elegant, fash- 
ionable type, which adorns the he- 
roes of Mr. Colburn’s and Mr. Mur- 
ray’s windows ;_ that dress which 
makes a modern author ‘ the very 
rose of courtesy, and the pink of 
fashion,’ which is to the old barba- 
rous smutty costume of Caxton or 
Tottill, whata young nobleman by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is, compared 
to a Burgomaster by Albert Durer, -- 
or a radical pantalooned beau at 
Almack’s, compared to the black 
portentous figures of Roland of 
‘Triermain, or Goetz of Berlechigen. 
The printer it is who consummates 
the author’s conceptions. The me- 
chanic puts the finishing stroke to 
the finest dreams of imagination. 
He gives to ‘‘ airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name.” Without 
the compositor and the printer’s 
devil, what apoor dreaming, fruit- 
less, futile thing, isa wit. Heis a 
soul without a body—a soldier, with 
‘+ lots of courage,” and no sword— 
a lawyer, with brass and black let- 
ter, but no briefs—a parson, brim- 
full of divinity, without a pulpit—a 
statesman, well read in Machiavel 
and Locke, without a voice in Dow- 
ning-street. An author in MS. isa 
half-fledged sloven, unseemly to look 
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upon ; but, when turned out from 
the various hands, who conspire to 
dress and powder him for the public, 
what an Adonis he walks forth! 
what atypographical dandy! When 
the happy wight has gone through 
the beautifying hands of compositor, 
devil, printer, sewer, and boarder 
—those Hoby’s, Stubses, Allens, and 
Bicknails of literature—then and 
then only ‘does he become fit to 
Jounge gracefully on the commode 
in the boudoirs of Grosvenor-square, 
and to meet the embrace of fair 
hands, who pat and admire his 
spruce blue or green coat, and to 
delight brilliant eyes with all the 
concentrated blaze of wit well-dress- 
ed, and satire and sentiment in the 
costume of Bond-street. Pope was 
a driveller, when he said that criti- 
cism was the Muse’s handmaid. 
The lines should be 

“ The printer then the Muse’s handmaid 

proved, 


To dress her charms, and make her more 
beloved.” 


The critic is the malicious and 
indelicate wretch, who delights to un- 
strip the dandy! He has no respect 
for hot-pressed paper, or Mr. Davi- 
son’s most interesting of types. He 
delights to dispel the illusion of cos- 
tume, and show the poor author in 
naked deformity. He ill-naturedly 
detects all the glass eyes, ivory teeth, 
and elegant cork calves, of the lit- 


erary Lotharios. The delight of | 


seeing my mind reflected in the 
flattering mirror of a neat proof: 
sheet, accompanied me through the 
first page or two, which were tolera- 
bly flowing and correct ; when, about 
the fourth, I began to find all the 
anticipated horrors thicken round 
me. That my friend Kant should 
be invariably printed Cant was not 
extraordinary, and that his Critical 
Categories should be metamorphosed 
into his Christian Catechism, with a 
humple query of the compositor, did 
not surprise me, when I recollected 
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that the Christian Observer and the 
Churchman’s Magazine issued from 
the same press; but presently I 
found such dreadful jostling and jang- 
ling between the objective and the 
subjective, the quantitative and the 
qualitative, the consequence so often 
produced the cause, andthe end the 
means, that | began to think chaos 
was come again ; and all the /uct- 
dus ordo, with which I fully hoped to 
have made the Categories very in- 
teresting light reading for young la- 
dies, had totally evaporated in the 
press. ‘* What ails the blockheads 
to-day ? the MS. never could be 
thus confused,” I rang the bell, and 
Dimond was called in to assist in 
collating it ; and began to read in an 
audible voice. Alas! I found that 
the compositors had not deviated 
from their wonted accuracy. ‘‘ Meta- 
physicians have no business at Mas- 
querades,” I thought silently to my- 
self. After an hour’s toilsome pru- 
ning and interlining, and assisted by 
Dimond’s lungs, and with many a 
stet, dele, rider, and reference, | suc- 
ceeded in reducing the metaphysical 
chaos to something like ‘‘ pure rea- 
son,” ex fumo dare lucem. Having 
thus squared all accounts with Pris- 
cian, and succeeded in making meta-., 
physics intelligible in one part of my 
MS., another part, which abounded 
in bold and original opinions, person- 
al anecdotes, pungent satire, and 
brilliant persiflage, gave me many a 
pause, many a reflective ‘ vivos et 
roderet ungues,”’ on widely different 
grounds. What a serious and weigh- 
ty piece of business is this ‘‘ going to 
press !”? What an irrevocable, irre- 
meidiable step! What a passing the 
Rubicon ! The “ damned spot” of 
ink will not out—there is no locus 
penitentia, as lawyerssay. Whata 
gulf between an author and a thinker ! 
between the snug proprietor of his 
own ideas, and the man who is “‘ ru- 
brick on the walls,” from having put 
them forth, with malice prepense, to 
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amuse or instruct the public. Gla- 
ring publicity ! heavy responsibility! 
thought I to myself, as 1 sat in judg- 
ment with the despotic pen in hand, 
over every separate sentence. ‘ To 
print, or not to print, thatis the ques- 
tion.’ A man correcting a proof-sheet 
is on the edge ofa precipice---the gulf 
of publicity yawns below him, and 
lures him, as the pellucid flood does 
Goethe’s fisherman, to plunge head- 
long into the tide. Fame, hope, cu- 
riosity, beckon him forward. The 
publisher tempts, the printer’s devil 
urges. What consequences often 
hangupon the proof-sheet! How 
much of good and of evil depends 
on this last award of the author! 
If Rousseau hac thrown the proof- 
sheets of the *‘ Contrat Social’ into 
the fire, instead of returning them 
by the printer’s devil. to the press, 
the French revolution might never 
have unhinged Europe. If Wilkes 
had cancelled the proof of a few 
numbers of the ‘* North Briton,” 
the freedom of our persons and pa- 
pers might not, to this day, have 
been secured by the declared illegal- 
ity of general warrants. If Lord 
Byron had nipped in the bud the 
proof of his ‘* Poems of a Minor,”’ 
we should never have been delight- 
ed withthe best of modern satires. 
But without having the vanity to see 
the possible germ of revolutions, or 
the fire brand of political controver- 
sy,in my humble pages, how many 
other doubts, apprehensions, and 
misgivings distracted me as | weigh- 
ed every sentence and line, with the 
scrupulous timidity of authorship. 
One sentence would, perhaps, rouse 
the fury of the Attorney-General ; 
another might ‘‘poison the liking” 
of a whole coterie of subscribers : a 
smart observation, which I had 
chuckled at, as a curiosa felicitas, 
might turn the stomach of the saints : 
a hint at Buonaparte’s glory, would 
infallibly ruin us with the clerical 
wits of Rivington’s, and exclude us 
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from half a score tory book-clubs ; 
some praise of Voltaire would damn 
us at Weimar ; and a good word to 
Kant and Fichte, would annihilate 
us at the Institute. However,1 re- 
membered the old man and his ass 
and his sons. An author said, | boldly 
must brave evil report and good re- 
port. Provided there is no sentence 
that can 

* Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-eyed virgin steal a tear.” 
“Tout le reste m’est égal ;” it must 
e’en go to press ‘‘ with all its imper- 
fections on its head,” and maugre all 
possible chances of broken heads, 
latitats, damages, attorney’s bills, 
and anonymous letters. I thus ad- 
ministered a narcotic to my scruples. 
] let the sense of my sentences 
stand, coute gui coute, and confined 
anyself to polishing up the dress and 
the style. Inthis lsoon determined 
to be expeditious and decisive—not 
to be ‘‘bound in by saucy doubts 
and fears.” A brilliant gleam of the 
wintry sun broke in upon my papers 
and books, and the shining bleached 
pavement looked highly inviting, 
when acrabbed collecation of conso- 
nants grated on my ear ;—it was 
nervous and expressive. Many a 
rough sentence, not squaring with 
the rules of euphony, | suffered to 
stand untouched—‘‘ a man may 
polish too much.”—I like a sort of 


Dryden asperity—it is not necessary 
to write ed unguem—give me nerve, 
strength, the tiger-spring of the 
first rough idea. Lord Byron never 
retouches. Dimond, with his intui- 
tive knowingness, at the first gleam 
of sunshine, had, of his own accord, 
spread the neat olive-coloured great 
coat on the back of a chair, and pla- 
ced the smooth beaver by the side, 
with the kid gloves neatly laid across 
it. The wax-taper soon paled its 
feeble flame ; the proof was laid in a 
neat half-sheet of cartridge paper ; 
and, as I folded up the corners, I 
took a last affectionate farewell of 
the ofispring I was launching forth 
into the ocean of literature, beset 
with the shoals of criticism. 


“ Vix sustinuit dicere lingua Vale !”” 

The single decisive rap of the in- 
exorable devil presently struck upon 
the door. ‘There it is Dimond. 
‘I! secundo omine.’”’ As I heard 
the little black Mercury tramp down 
stairs, and slam the door after him, 
I felt myself eased of an indescriba- 
ble load—thank Heaven! —freedom 
for a full fortnight—a fortnight of 
literary revelling—with nothing to 
do but to pay visits, devour Scotch 
novels, and ritle the uncut volumes 


from Leipsic. 
D. C. 
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Gniversity of the State of New-York, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, City of New- 
York. 

OFFICERS.— 1821. 


Samuel Bard, M. D. L. L. D. Presi- 
dent. 

Wright Post, M. D. Vice President. 

David Hosack, M. D. Professor of the 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 

William J. Macneven, M. D. Profes- 
sor of Chemistry. 

Samuel L. Mitchell, M. D. Professor 
of Botany and Materia Medica. 

Wright Post, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

William Hamersley, M. D. Professor 
of the Clinical Practice of Medicine. 

Valentine Mott, M. D. Professor of 
Surgery. 

John W. Francis, M. D. Professor of 
Obstetrics and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. 

John D. Jaques, M. D. Treasurer. 

John W. Francis, M. D. Registrar. 


Annual Medical Commencement of 
the University of the State of New- 
York.—Agreeably to a resolution of the 
honourable the Regents of the Universi- 
ty of the State of New-York, the annual 
commencement for the purpose of con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cinein the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in this city, was held on the 
3d of April, 1821. The exercises took 
place in the Hall of the University, in 
Barclay-Street, and a numerous and 
respectable audience honoured the oc- 
casion with their presence. Conforma- 
bly to the decision of the Regents of the 
University, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine was conferred on the following 
thirty gentlemen, who had been students 
of the College, and had complied with 
the requisitions of the laws of the state 
and of the University, regulating the 
practice of Physic and Surgery, and pub- 


licly defended their respective inaugu-al 
dissertations.. Prayers were offered by 
the Right Reverend Bishop Hobart; the 
other exercises were performed by the 
senior Professor of the College, Dr. 
Hosack. 

Salmon A. Arnold, of Rhode Island, 
on the Pestis Tropicus. 

Gerard Bancker, of New-York, on 
Diseases of the Liver. 

Hersey Baylies, of New-York, on 
Lithotomy. ; 

Willam A. L. Collins, of Georgia, on 
Aneurism. 

James Demarest, of New-Jersey, on 
Hydrocephalus. 

Thomas I. Epps, of Virginia, on 
Anasarca. 

Ralph E. Elliot, A. B. of South Caro- 
lina, on Cold Bathing. 

Edward H. Fisher, of South Caroli- 
na, on Dropsy. 

Wilson Faulke, of Tennessee, on the 
Diseases of the Liver. 

Robert A. Green, A. B. of South Car- 
olina, on Syphilis. 

Robert Greenhow, of Virginia, on 
Galvanism. 

Lana I. Hancock, of South Carolina, 
on Influenza. 

Wiiliam Hume, of South Carolina, on 
the Functions of the Lungs. 

William Ley, A. B. of South Caroli- 
na, on Phthisis Pulmonalis. 

Thomas L. Lamar, of Georgia, on 
Ulterine Hoemorrhage. 

Lueco Mitchell, of North Carolina, 
on Dyspepsia. 

Elijah Mead, of Massachusetts, on the 
Spirea Tomentosa. 

Alexander M. Montgomery, of New- 
Jersey, on Scurvy. 

James M. Farlane, of South Carolina, 
on the Fourth stage of Labour. 

John Neilson, Jun. A. B. of New- 
York, on Mania. 

Richard Pennell, of New-York, on the 
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Bilious Typhus which prevailed in 
Bancker-street and its vicinity, in this 
city, in the summer and autumn of 
1820, 

J. Smyth Rogers, A. B. of New-York, 
on Dyspepsia. , 

Jacob Schmidt, of South Carolina, on 
Sulphur Sublimatum. 

Jacob S. Swann, of Virginia, on the 
Diseases of Females. 

Samuel S. Treat, of New-York, on 
Cruritis. 

Henry A. Tatum, of Virginia, on Dys- 
entery. 

Jolin Allen Taylor, A. M. of New- 
Jersey, on Trachitis, 

Abraham D. Wilson, A. B. of New- 
York, on Hydrocephalus. 

Robert C. Wood, of Rhode Island, on 
Hereditary Diseases, 

Reuben C. Worthington, A. B. of 
South Carolina, on Cantharides. 

The whole number of matriculated 

students who attended the lectures in 
~the medical school of New-York during 
the session of 1820-1 was 185; of 
which alarge proportion were from the 
southern section of the union, and chief- 
ly from North and South Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Pennsylvania.--At the late medical com- 
mencement in Philadelphia the degrees 
ef Doctor in Medicine was conferred on 
66 students. This University has also 
created a new degree, that of Master in 
Pharmacy, and 16 Apothecaries have 
received it. We apprehend the inter- 
ests of the medical profession will in no 
wise be promoted by this measure. The 
Apothecaries of Europe. and particular- 
ly of Great Britain, have for a long 
time exercised a pernicious influence 
over the Physicians’ rights, under the 
sanction of collegiate authority. There 
should be but one license for practice, 
that of Doctor, and unless qualified to 
receive that distinction, no degree at all 
should be granted: Let Colleges al- 
ways bear in mind the reason assigned in 
the preamble of Harry the VIII’s law, 
*¢ because to the perfect knowledge of the 
science and cunning of physic and sur- 
gery are requisite both great learning 
and ripe experience.” 

Col. John Trumbull, our Historical 

Painter has lately been elected a for- 
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eign associate of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Artsat Rome of which institution 
Ganova is principal. 

Dr. S. L. Mitchell, Professor in the 
University of New-York, has lately been 
elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society of Agriculturalist at Florence. 

Professors Hosack, Francis, and 
Mitchell of the University of New-York 
have lately been chosen Correspond- 
ing Associates of the Physico-medical 
Society of New-Orleans. 

N. Bowditch, L. L. D. of Salem Mass, 
has lately been elected F. R. S. 

Drs. Francis and Hosack have lately 
Been elected Members of the Medico- 
chirurgical Society of Lendon. 


The New York Historical Society 
have committed to the jpress the 3d 
volume of their collections, in 8vo. 

University of Glasgow.—Mr. Broug- 
ham has been elected Lord Rector of 
this University. On the 29th Dec. 
Francis Jefirey, Esq. was installed Rec- 
tor of the University. An unusual inter- 
est was excited to witness the ceremony, 
and the hall was crowded in ten min- 
utes after thedoors were thrown open. 
At three o’clock Mr. Jeffrey entered 
amidst unmixed applause, proceded by 
the mace, and followed by Mr. Camp- 
bell of Blyshwood, M. P. who is at pre- 
sent Dean of the Faculty; the Principal, 
Mr. K'rkman Finlay (the lete Rector ;) 
and the »rofessors. After bis installa. 
tion, which occupied but a very short 
time, Mr. Jeffrey addressed the audience 
in an eloquent speech. 


New Royal Society.—Want of room 


last month compelled us toomit the fol-_ 


lowing account of the proposed New 
Royal Society of Literature, instituted 
by his Majesty, ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of indigent merit, and the promo- 
tion of general literature. To consist 
ofhonorary members, subscribing mem- 
bers, and associates. 

‘‘The class of honorary members is 
intended to comprise some of the most 
eminent literary men in the three king- 
doms. an‘ the mos? distinguished female 
writers of the present day.—An annual 
subscription of two guineas will consti- 
tute asubscribing member. Subscri- 


bers of ten guineas, and upwards, will 
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be entitled to privileges hereafter men- 
tioned, according to the date of their 
subscription.—The class of associates is 
to consist of twenty men of distinguished 
learning, authors of some creditable 
worl of literature, and men of good 
moral character; ten under the patron- 
age of the King, and ten under the pa- 
tronage of the -society.—His Majesty 
has. been pleased to express, in the most 
favourable terms, his approbation of the 
proposed society, and to honour it with 
his munificent patronage, by assigning 
the annual sum of one hundred guineas 
each to tenof the associates, payable 


| out of the privy purse; and also an an- 


nual premium of one hundred guineas, 
for the best dissertation on some inte- 
resting subject, to be chosen by a council 


_ belonging to the scciety.—Ten associ- 
' ates will be placed under the patronage 
_ of the society, as soon as the subscrip- 
| tions (a large portion of which will 


be annually funded for the purpose) shall 
be sufficient, and in proportion as they 
become so. An annual subscriber of 
ten guineas, continued for five years, or 
a life subscription of one hundred gui- 
neas, will entitle such subscribers to 
nominate an associate, under the society’s 
patronage according to the date of their 
subscriptiors.—The associates under the 
patronage of the King, will be elected by 
respected and competent judges. The 
associates nominated by subscribers must 
have the same qualifications, of learning, 
moral character, and public principle, 
as those who are elected, and must be 


_ dpproved by the same judges.---Every 
associate, at his admission, will choose 





é 





some subject, or subjects, of literature, 
for discussion, and will engage to devote 
such disccussions to the society’s Me- 
moirs of Literature, of which a volume 
will be published by the society, from 
time to time; in which Memoirs will 
likewise be inserted the successive prize 
dissertations.—F rom the months of Feb- 
ruary to July, it is purposed that a week- 
ly meeting of the society shall be held ; 
and a monthly meeting, during the other 
sixmonths of the year.” 

His Majesty has, it is said, intrusted 
the formation of the institution to the 
learned and eminent Burgess, the Bish- 
op of St. David’s. 

We have obtained a copy of the first 
question to be proposed :—I1st. For the 
King’s premium of one hundred guineas : 


on the age, writings, and genius of Ho- 
mer ; and on the state of religion, society, 
learning, andthe arts, during that pe- 
riod, collected from the writings of Ho- 
mer.---2d. For the society’s premium of 
fifty guineas: On the history of the 
Greek language, on the present lan- 
guage of Greece, and on the differences 
between ancient aud modern Greek, 


Plays.---In an old account-book of 
Bernard Lintot, the bookseller, the fol- 
lowing information respecting the prices 
usually paid for the coy yright of plays is 
gleaned. Tragedies were then the 
fashionable dramas, and obtained the 
best price. Dr. Young received for his 
Busiris, 841. ; Smith, for his Pheedra and 
Hippolytus, 50/.; Rowe, for his Jane 
Shore, 501. 15s. and for Lady Jane Grey, 
75l. 5s. ; and Cibber, for his Nonjuror, 
obtained 105l. 


Shakspeare.—A meeting has been 
held at Stratford-on-Avon for the pur- 
pose of raising by subscription a splen- 
did monument, or mausoleum, to the 
memory of the inimitable Shakspeare, 
in his native town. The King, it is 
said, will become a patron of the under- 
taking. Several offers have already 
been made by eminent artists to contri- 
bute their professional abilities towards 
completing it, gratuitously. 


Natural Curiosity.---A tenant of the 
Rey. J. Cattle, of Warwick, lately pre- 
sented to hima partofthe solid but of 
an ash-tree, containing within it the 
skull of some animal (enkienra). It was 
in the part of the tree nine feet above the 
ground, and was perfectly inclosed in 
solid timber. 


Oliver Cromwell---A naval officer met 
lately, in a stage-coach, with an intelli- 
gent lady, who, in the course of conver- 
sation, said, that her husband, who re- 
sides in London, is in possession of the 
head of this dinguished character. It ap- 
pears that Cromwell’s head was, soon af- 
ter the Restoration, affixed on a pole on 
one of the public buildings in Westmin- 
ster; but, by some accident, got into 
the custody of a soldier, who was on du- 
ty near the place; that a reward was of- 
fered for it, but the soldier’s family re- 
tained it, though, some time after, it was 
sold, and ultimately reached the hands 
ofits present owner. It is asserted on 
credible authority, that the body of 
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Cromwell was taken from W estminster- 
abbey by order of Charles II. and ex- 
posed in a state of decay, on the gibbet 
at Tyburn, at the foot of which gibbet 
his remains were afterwards buried. 
his does not seem to tally exactly with 
the foregoing statement. 


V accination.---The last Report of the 
National Vaccine Establishment, dated 
the 18th of May, 1820, shows that the 
number of persons vaccinated in the 
preceding year, in London, was the 
greatest ever known, amounting to 8957. 
It also states, that 51,005 charges of 
vaccine lymph had been distributed to 
the public at home and abroad. The 
total number vaccinated, in London and 
the country, in the foregoing period, 
amounted to 83,897 persons. From the 
town of Shottisham, in Norfolk, since 
1804; the city of Gloucester, since 
1817 ; Clonmell and Newton Limavady, 
in Ireland, and Mothvey, Carmarthen- 
shire, with the county 20 miles round it, 
the small pox seems to be extirpated. 
At Guernsey, only one case occurred in 
thelast year.—In Denmark, it had ceased 
to exist for eight years past. In the cir- 
cle of Rezat, in Bavaria, containing 
500,000 souls, the small pox had been 
unknown since 1807. The ordinances 
of the governments have mainly con- 
tributed to produce this beneficial effect 
abroad ; and it is lamentable to reflect, 
that the good sense of the English peo- 
ple should not have operated to bring 
about a similar effect at home. Noless 
than 712 persons died of the small pox 
in London, during the year to which 
the above report alludes ! 


Feat of Vacuwm.---M. Gay Lussac 
has demonstrated, by an ingenious ex- 
periment, that when any portion of 
space, void of ponderable matter, is sud- 
denly dilated or diminished, a thermome- 
ter, contained in such space, undergoes 
no sensible change. It appears plain, 
that a vacuum, if it contain caloric at all, 
cannot contain it in the way that bodies 
contain it; and on the whole it is evi- 
dent, that the heat, which irradiates 
through it instantaneously, is all which 
it holds, and is so infinitely small as not 
to be appreciated by instruments. 


Public Instruction.—In conformity 
with an ordinance, issued by the King of 
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France, on the 25th of November, 1819, 
arrangements have been made at the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades, for giving 
public instruction gratuitously on the 
application of the sciences to the indus- 
trious arts. There will be three cour- 
ses of instruction, namely :---Ilst Me- 
chanics; 2d. Chemistry, applied to the 
Arts ; and 3d. Economy in Trade and 
Manufactures. The first course will be 
superintended by M.Charles Dupin, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences; the se- 
cond by M. Clement ; and the third by 
M. Say, Author of the ‘ Treatise on 
Political Economy.” 


Livy.---Professor Goeller, of Colonge, 
has discovered in the royal library at 
Bamberg, a MS. of Livy. 


Scarlet Fever.---A letter from Frank- 
fort ofthe 19th December says, ‘* The 
discovery made at Leipsig, that the del- 
ladonna is a preservative against the 
scarlet fever, has just been confirmed by 
several experiments reported in late 
numbers of the Journal de Médicine 
Pratique, published at Berlin.” 


Prize Question.----The Provincial 
Committee of Medical Police at Amister- 
dam proposed, in 1819, the following 
question—“‘ What are the causes that 
persons drowned, suffocated or hung, 
who have been recovered from an ap- 
parent death, often become, soon after, 
the prey of arealdeath? What means 
must be employed to prevent this misfor- 
tune?” Only two memoirs have been 
received that answered to the condi- 
tions, one in French, the other in Dutch. 
The latter, with the motto, 
omnibus que accidunt, maximus et auc- 
tor, et dominus est,” was so superior in 
every respect to the other, that the 
Committee without hesitation adjudged 
itthe prize. The anthoris M. H. J. 
Schouten, doctor of physic at Amster- 
dam. 


Cicero’s Tract “Ona ublic”’ re- 
covered.---It isan old adage “‘Fortune © 
has her favourites :” it isso in love, in — 
war, in trade, as well as in the lottery ; 
and it is so in literature, as all true lite- — 
rati will acknowledge. It is so, too, in 
respect to literary discoveries ; and yei, 
it seldom happens that the sluggish, or — 
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the unworthy, are favoured by fortunate 
renovations. These profownd proposi- 
tions are intended as prolegomena to the 
information, that the indefatigable Sig- 
nior Angelo Maio has added an unfa- 
ding sprig to his literary laurels, by dis- 
covering the long-lost treatise of Cicero 
De Republica, io the library of the Vati- 
can. To enable our readers to estimate 
the good fortune of this gentleman, we 
must tell them, that, so early as his day, 
Petrarch complains of having been una- 
ble to find it in the library of the Popes, 
at Avignon; that Cardinal Bessarion 
expended no less than a thousand golden 
crowns, in fruitless researches after it ; 
and that Cardinal Polo did not hesitate 
to sacrifice double that sum, two thou- 
sand crowns, butin vain. Aft length, 
however, it has been brought to light, 
after ages of obscurity ; and will afford 
an opportunity of comparing the senti- 
ments of Cicero and of Plato, with those 
of the moderns, our Bacons, our Lockes, 
&c. on that most difficult science---the 
science of good government. 


Hindu Caves.---An officer who accom- 


} panied General Sir Charles Cdiville in 


his tour and inspection of the Deckan, 
gives the following description of the 
memorable Hindu Caves at Ellore. 
They consist of more than twenty exca- 
vations in a rocky mountain, which 
forms a semicircle of about 2000 yards. 
The largest of the caves is called Khy- 
Jas, or Paradise. It iscut through the 
solid rock, and no other material is used. 
The chisel seems to have been the only 
tool employed. A most beautiful stone 
temple is formed, adorned, both inside 
and outside, with figures in basso relievo, 
and separate figures of the most exact 
symmetry, representing all the Hindu 
ods, their conquest of Ceylon, &c. 
here is a space between the scarped 
rock and temple, with galleries, and 
a veranda under the former, in which 
there are fifty gigantic figures, with 
symbols of their history, &c. forming the 
whole Hindu mythology. The dimen- 
sions of this cave are 240 feet in length, 
140 in breadth, and the scarp 90 feet in 
height. The temple hasa moveable ap- 
pearance, from elephants, tigers, &c. 
being cut underneath the floor, which 
appear to support the whole building ; 
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the heads and part of their bodies only 
being exposed on the outside. Many 
of the other caves are equally extraor- 
dinary. There are flying figures, wo- 
men, and all the fanciful tales of the 
Hindus, admirably depicted in stone. 
There is a miser about ten feet in height, 
with his mother, wife, and children, 
clinging to his legs, whilst a thief is ta- 
king off his treasure. The general re- 
port is, that they were made about one 
thousand years ago, when the Boodh, or 
the Brahmin religion was in the greatest 
splendour ; and that they were used for 
schools, religious riles, Sc. and the resi- 
dence of their priests. There is a pro- 
fusion and minuteness, elegance and 
lightness, in the figures beyond éescrip- 
tion. ‘The whole of the orders are dis- 
played on the pillars, which are cut out 
as if to support the rooms inside. 

Census for 1820.—The territory of 
Ohio was made a state in 1802, and the 
inhabitants were enumerated in 1805, 
when it was found to contain :—~ 

1805 45,365 Increase. Per Ct. 


ears. 
1810 230,760 185,395 411 in ’ 5 
1820 581,434 350,674 152 in 10 
Increase in 15 years, 536,069 1199 in 15 
Pennsylvania :— 
1790 434,373 Increase. Per Ct. years. 
1800 602,365 167,992 33 in =6410 
1810 810,091 207,726 34 in 1 


1820 1,046,844 236,753 29 in 10 


ee 


Increase in 30 years, 612,471 141 in 30 


The three great states of New- 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, contain- 
ed in 1810, a little short of two millions 
of inhabitants, and in 1820, somewhat ri- 
sing three millions, a little over\s@ per 


cent, 


The States will probably rank in pop- 
ulation (I speak of the federal number) 
as follows :-— 


In 1820. In 1810. 
New-York, New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, or 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts,* Kentucky, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, 
South Carolina, Maryland, 


* It will be recollected that Massachusetis 
has been divided since 1810, and Maine, a new 
state, containing 400,000 inhabitants, lopped of. 
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Tennessee, Connecticut, 
Maryland, New-Jersey, 
Georgia, Ohio, 3 
Maine, Tennessee, ‘2 
New-Jersey, Georgia, es 
Connecticut, or Vermont, g 
Vermont, N. Hampshire, ) = 
New-Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Louisiana, Delaware, 
Indiana, or Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Rhode Island, 
Delaware, 
Missouri, 
Illinois. 
In 12 states, as far as received, there 
were, ia 1820, 6,093.260 
In 1810, 4,532,698 
Gain 1,560,562 


Leghorn Hats.--The Agricultural Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts have received a quan- 
tity of the seed of the wheat of the straw 
of which the famous leghorn hats are 
made. The following are extracts from 
the letter of Mr. Ombrosi, which accom- 
panied the donation: 

“The wheat is of the same kind of 
which bread is made. It is sown in the 
month of March, and from this circum- 
stance called by the Italians Grano Maz- 
zolo. 

*“‘ The first requisite in the straw for 
manufacture is fineness. To obtain this 
quality, it is sown only in dry and sterile 
soil; and extremely thick, to prevent its 
growing large at the root. In Tuscany, 
the proportion to that sown for grain, is 
four to one on an equal extent of ground. 

«¢ When the blossoms first appear, the 
time for gathering the straw has arrived, 
or until the ears of the grain are begin- 
ning to seed. This is about the 24th of 
June, unless vegetation has been unusu- 
ally favoured or retarded by the season. 
The stems are pulled up by the roots, 
made in small bundles, and dried in the 
sun. When dry, they are stripped of the 
leaves which cover them, as far down as 
the lower joint. 

*< To bleach the straw, the bundles are 
spread open to the morning dew, and to 
the sun, and are always taken under 
cover in case of rain; for rain would 
stain the straw, and greatly impair both 
its beauty and its value.” Bost. Ceng. 
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The Presbyterian Magazine, a month. 
ly publication, conducted by the Rev. J. 
J. Janeway, D. D. Rev. J. P. Wilson, 
D. D. Rev. G. C. Potts, Rev. J. Banks. 
D. D. Rev. J. Brodhead, D. D. Rev. s. 
B. Wylie, D. D. Rev. W. Neill, D. D. 
Rev. E. S. Ely, D. D. Rev. T. H. Skin- 
ner, Rev. R. M‘Cartee, Rev. B. Hoff, 
Rev. W. M. Eagles, is published by 
Littell and Henry, Philadelphia, 


Crims and Punishments. The degree 
and nature of punishments for crimes 
have again in this country become a 
subject of doubt and discussion. It is 
curious to observe the various sentiments 
and views at present in agitation on this 
interesting topic. In Pennsylvania, the 
existing penitentiary system has been 
found entirely inefficient for the purpose 
of reforming the criminal and preventing 
the repetition and multiplication § of 
crimes. Mr. RaGurt, whose industry 
and usefulness as a legislature deserve 
the particular approbation of the com- 
munity, has therefore introduced a bill 
into the senate to establish in every 
country in this state the system of solitary 
confinement in cells, to be attached to 
each jail,as a punishment fer crimes. 
He has also reported a bill to establish 
a new state penitentiary in Philadelphia, 
upon the same plan of solitary confine- 
ment. These bills contemplate the 
adoption of the principle, that ‘“‘ the du- 
ration of the punishment by solitary 
confinement for any crime, except such 
as is punishable by confinement for life, 
shall not exceed the one tird part of the 
time now fixed by law for the punish- 
ment of the same; but for every second 
offence, the confinement may be twice 
as long, and for every third offence three 
times as long, as the period prescribed”’ 
by the bills under consideration. It is 
thought that rigid solitary imprisonment 
for one year will more effectually reform 
criminals, than confinement to hard 
labour for three years, with the privilege 
of society which they now enjoy. 


Reduction of Muriate of Silver—The use 
of nitrate of silver in laboratories, as a 
test for the muriates, causes a quantity 
of muriate of silver to be collected, which 
is usually reduced to the metallic state* 
by fusion with potash. But generally 
much silver is lost in this way, which may 
be called the dry mode, to distinguish it 
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from the moist ; and it is therefore pre- 
ferable to mix it with lime and charcoal, 
in the following proportions ; 


Parts. 
Muriate of silver, in powder 1600 
Dry quick-lime 198 
Charcoal 42 


These should all be in powder, and 
thoroughly mixed. 

Take a clean zinc or iron vessel, or 
else a glass vessel, with pieces of clean 
iron or zinc in it; cover it with water, 
and add the muriate of silver with a little 
of sulphuric or muriatic acid. The re- 
duction soon begins, and offers a very 
curious sight, particularly when the mu- 
riate is in lumps; it begins on the surface, 
and extends over the whole in the form 
of ramifications, and penetrates the in- 
ner part, so that in less than an hour 
considerable lumps of the muriate of s#l- 
ver are reduced, Some heat is genera- 
ted in the process which assists the reduc- 
tidn; or ifit goes on slowly, the mixture 
may be warmed. 


Larch Bark in Tanning. —From an experi- 
ment made by Mr. P. Martin, of Had- 
dington, upon the use of larch bark im 
tanning instead of oak, we learn that as 
far as respects the durability of leather 
so tanned, on a comparative experiment 
with oak, the two sorts of leather, used 
as soals to each of a pairof shoes, were 
found to wear equally well. Were we to 
estimate a@ priori the relative value ef 
the bark of oak, larch, and Leicester 
willow, from t',: proportion of tannin af- 
f ded in the ¢trcriments of Sir H. Da- 
vy, the willow bark would excel that of 
the two others; but it seems probable 
that the inferiority of the iarch bark, in 
his experiments, arose from the trees be- 
ing cut down in autumn ; a period when 
the sap, and its constituents of tannin 
and extractive, are greatly exhausted, 
from the previous formation of the young 
wood, in which they are easily detected ; 
indeed, the proportion of extractive and 
tannin, in the succulentand newly-con- 
densed wood, isin some cases nearly 
treble the quantity existing in the old ex- 
ternal layers of bark, especially in au- 
tumn ; and from this it is probable that the 
annual pruning of trees abounding with 
these constituents, might with profit be 
applied to the purposes of the tanner. 

New Kind of Cord—M. Magline, privy 
councillor of Wurtemberg, (but lately 
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deceased) invented a new kind of cord, 
the threads of which are not convolved, 
like common cord, but combined in a 
parallel and straight forward direction. 
M. Maschenbrock has found, after re- 
peated trials, that threads, not twined 
round ong another, are muchstronger than 
those which are, but he had not complete 
success in fitting them parallel. Messrs. 
Landauer, brothers, of Stutgard, have 
recently obtained from the King of Wur- 
temberg a patent (brevet of invention) 
for their improvements in this species of 
cord. Agreeably to experiments made, 
acord an inch and three quarters in cir- 
cumference, with its hards (threads) ar- 
ranged parallel, sustained a load of thir- 
teen quintals without breaking, and 
when it broke on the application of 
greater weight, the ruptured threads 
were as even as if cut with a pair of scis- 
sors, which shows that all the threads 
were equal in their force and tension. 
A cord of 504 threads, with a circumier- 
ence of three inches and three-sixteenths 
and a length of 111 feet, piaited in this 
manner, weighed only nineteen pounds, 
while an ordinary cord of the same 
length and circumference, and as many 
threads, weighed 51 1-2 pounds, 


Russia.—F our of the Columns which are 
to be used in the construction of Jsaae’s 
church, have lately been brought to Pe- 
tersburgb, by water carriage from Fin- 
land. They are of vast size; the shaft 
of which being eight fathoms in height, 
consisting of a single piece. Thirty-six 
similar columns will adorn the edifice. 
The whole building will be cotossal. 
Under the pediment, which will be of 
marble slabs, there are to be thirty-two 
stoves to warm the church in the winter : 
being distributed by means of pipes un- 
der the pavement. Each of the above 
mentioned pillars weighs, in its present 
state, 13,000 poods (calculating 36 Ibs. 
English per pood). They are polished 
by the aid of a steam-engine, 

Princess Anna Narischkin, who died 
about half a year ago at a very advanced 
age, left in her willthe sum of 150,000 
roubles for the benefit of the establish- 
ments for the education of youth, viz. the 
Academy for the Educatien of Noble 
Ladies ; the schools of the order of St. 
Catherine at St. Petsburgh and Moscow ; 
the Girl’s School of the Military Or- 


phan-house, and the School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in the City of New-York, for the Month of March, 1821. 
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7; 22 | 37 |! 36 || nw! nwinw do do do Premgprny eds wheker 
: 25 | 40 | 37 ||nw| w i|sw do do do ee 
32 | 50 | 44 || w iswisw do do do ishort space of a few 
10} 36 | 66 | 48 ||\swi|swiswi do do do linours. "The night of 
11, 40 | 48 | 41 |isw| n |} n | cloudy|drizzle| do nied with thunder ted 
12} 37 | 50 | 40 ||swiswise do clear do jjlightning, to which 
13| 38 | 54 | 464/ s | 8 | s || ciear |cloudy| do |hal"dars of coutinecd 
14 42 | 48 | 42 w | w | nw iicloudy} clear do |icold and frosty wea- 
15| 36 | 64] 54 || w {| s | sell clear| do do |jther- 
16] 42 | 62 | 50 |; se | s | se }icloudy} do do 
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20} 32 | 38 | 40 || s s + snow {| snow | rain 
91 41 | 48 | 40 || w |nwinw/ clear | clear | clear 
22} 36 | 48 | 38 }} n | sj s do do do | 
23} 40 | 58 | 46 || s | s | s |/cloudy| do | cloudy, 
24; 44 64 54 s wiw do do | clear | 
25| 40 | 47 | 44 || w | wij w ij hail rain | cloudy) , 
96| 39 | 52 | 32 || w | w | nw clear | clear | clear es 
27| 23 | 34 | 28 || n | w |nwil snow |jcloudy| do | 
28| 20 | 37 | 32 |} w | nw] w || clear | clear | cloudy) 
29} 26 | 44 | 39 |jnwinw| s do do | clear 
30] .34 | 54{ 46 || n | se {swt do do jcloudy) 
311 44 | 56} 49 |} s } s |sw{icloudy|cloudy} do | 
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